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In 
Brief. 



News of Economic Growth, Farm Balance Sheet Fertilization Rates 



Farmers 1 cash expenses in 1986 are 
forecast to drop $5 to $6 billion from 
1985, and close to $11 billion from 
1984. This will be the first time since 
the early 1930's that cash expenses 
have declined for 2 consecutive years. 
This year's drop, combined with larger 
Government payments, will help sup- 
port 1986 net cash income at a forecast 
$42 to $46 billion, about matching the 
record high estimated for 1985. 
However, net farm income is expected 
to edge lower this year. 

U.S. farmland values fell 12 percent 
in 1985, continuing the trend that be- 
gan in 1981. The large fall in values, 
compared with cash rents, has put 
rent-to-value ratios closer to their 
pre-1974 levels. This suggests that 
land values may be stabilizing. Also, 
declines in interest rates are making it 
easier to purchase land. 

On the other hand, cash land rents 
may continue to decline as multiyear 
rent contracts expire and are 

renegotiated at lower levels to reflect 
expectations of lower returns. Land 
values could also be pressured down- 
ward if financial institutions market 
foreclosed land too rapidly. 

The 50- to 60-percent cumulative 
decline in land prices in several major 
Corn Belt States, combined with lower 
interest rates, could spell substantial 
savings for those purchasing farm real 
estate. For example, consider annual 
payments for 160 acres of Illinois farm* 
land bought at 12 percent interest at a 
1981 statewide average price of $2,188 
per acre. The payments would be 
$46,869 (20 year amortization with 
equal payments). Based on a 1981/82 
national average farm price for corn of 
$2.50 per bushel, a yield of 117 
bushels per acre would be needed just 
to meet those land payments. 

However, the decline In Illinois land 
prices to $1,143 per acre in early 1986, 
combined with 10-percent financing, 
would translate into an annual pay 
ment of $21,481 for those buying the 
same land today. At the 1986/87 corn 
loan rate of $1.92 a bushel, only 70 
bushels per acre would be needed to 
meet the lower requirements. 




Since 1986 planted acreage will be 
down about 5 percent, mainly because 
of greater participation in Government 
programs, total fertilizer use could 
drop about 4 percent from last year's 
22 million tons. But, fertilizer applica- 
tion per acre could rise slightly be- 
cause farmers typically set aside their 
lower yielding, less intensively ferti- 
lized acres. 

Provisions of the 1985 farm bill that 
mandate lower U.S. loan rates are now 
being Implemented. The marketing 
loan program for rice became effective 
April 15 and the lower loan rates for 
1986/87 crops of wheat, feed grains, 
and cotton will become efTective be* 
tween June 1 and September 1. US* 
rice export sales are already respond- 
ing to lower price supports; they rose 
from a weekly average of 10,000 met- 
ric tons for the 4 weeks ending April 
10 to 55,000 tons during the 4 weeks 
following April 10. During 1986787, 
rice exports are forecast to Jump nearly 
40 percent, to 75 million cwt. 

Wheat, feed grain, and cotton ex- 
ports are also expected to rise sharply 
in 1986/87. Nevertheless, ending stocks 
of feed grains are likely to continue 
climbing. Ending stocks of wheat, cot 



ton, rice, and soybeans, although fall- 
ing, will remain large. 

With more dairy cows in the slaughter 
mix and relatively high steer and heif- 
er slaughter weights, second- quarter 
1986 beef production will likely be 
near a year ago. Continued high beef 
production and increased poultry out- 
put may pressure Choice steer prices 
this spring. Omaha Choice steer prices 
will probably average only $55 to $58 
per cwt, compared with $57.20 for the 
first quarter and $61.40 last fall. 

Hog prices In April averaged $40 per 

cwt at the 7 markets, slightly below 
the estimated average farrow-to-Finish 
cost of production. Preliminary data in- 
dicate that hog slaughter in April was 
about the same as a year earlier, 
despite the 4-percent decline in the 
March 1 inventory of market hogs 
weighing 120-179 pounds. 

The current economic expansion is in 
its 43rd month, making it the second 
longest peacetime expansion in U.S. 
history. Growth has occurred in Fits 
and starts, however, and been uneven 
across sectors. For example, real GNP 
grew only 2.2 percent in 1985, in con- 
trast to the 6.6-percent rate in 1984. 
Employment in services has grown 18 
percent since the last business cycle 
trough (November 1982), compared 
with only 7 percent growth in 
manufacturing. Partly because this ex* 
pansion is so uneven, though, there is 
considerable room left for further im- 
provement in some sectors, increasing 
the likelihood that growth will 
continue. 

The recent decline in the U.S. dol- 
lar, particularly the spectacular fall 
against the Japanese yen, is raising 
expectations for improvement in U.S. 
agricultural exports. However, the yen- 
dollar exchange rate is an incomplete 
indicator of how the dollar has moved 
against alt currencies important to 
U.S. agricultural trade. An exchange- 
rate index weighted by U.S. farm ex- 
ports shows that the dollar remains 
strong against many currencies of 
agricultural importance. This potent 
dollar continues to hurt U.S. sales. 
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Provisions of the 1985 farm bil) that 
mandate lower U.S. ban rates are now 
being implemented. The marketing 
loan program for rice became effective 
April 16, and the 1966/87 crop years 
for wheat, feed grains, cotton* and soy- 
beans begin between June 1 and Sep- 
tember 1. These new programs will 
cause major changes in the world's 
agricultural economies— with different 
groups being affected in different 
ways. 

Corn and hog producers are making 
changes because of falling corn prices. 
Like most grain and cotton farmers, 
they enrolled in Government programs 
this year, requiring them to put 20 
percent of their acreage into conserv- 
ing uses. Since about 83 percent of all 
U.S. corn farmland is enrolled, 1986 
corn plantings could fall from 83 to 78 
million acres. 

Cash Income Could Remain Up in 1986 
Declines in fuel and agrichemical costs 
may reduce total operating expenses 
on corn farms, excluding real estate in- 
terest, by about 5 percent this year. 
Lower interest rates could further 
reduce production costs. 

Direct Government support payments 
to com farmers wiil rise from 48 cents 
a bushel in 1985 to a possible $1.11 
before adjustments for Gramm- 
Rudman-Hol lings. Combined with low- 
er production costs, the higher Govern- 
ment benefits may offset lower corn 



prices and the increase in the acreage 
reduction requirement from 10 percent 
last year to 20 percent. As a result, 
net cash income for corn farmers could 
be about the same this year as last. 

Farmers strive to optimize crop yields, 
and U.S. com yields climbed to a 
record 118 bushels an acre in 1985, 
Rice, cotton, and soybean yields also 
set records. However, yields may 
decline in 1986, partly because 1985 's 
superlative weather may not happen 
again* Also, as the price of corn falls, 
the incentive to apply fertilizer, pesti- 
cides, water, and other variable inputs 
may decline. However* because prices 
have fallen for inputs, particularly for 
fertilizer and fuel. Input use will not 
shrink dramatically. 

Lower crop prices affect a corn/hog 
farmer by boosting returns from 
producing hogs, Feed costs account for 
about 60 percent of total cash costs in 
producing hogs, and the drop in feed 
costs will help net returns in 1986. 

Most hog farmers, however, are still 
not ready to expand their operations. 
Large total meat supplies are holding 
down hog prices and making producers 
cautious. 

The Goal: Boosting Export* 
One of the main purposes of lower loan 
rates in the 1985 farm bill is to boost 
U.S. exports. Despite Government pro- 
grams that idled 74 million acres of 
wheat land during 1982/83-1985/86, 
U.S. wheat ending stocks for 1985/86 
rose to 1.9 billion bushels* equaling 
about 95 percent of a year's con- 
sumption. 

The rise in ending stocks occurred 
largely because U.S. exports fell from 
1.8 billion bushels in 1981/82 to 9 
billion In 1985/86. The excess of supply 
over demand pushed U.S. prices down 
to the loan rate, meaning that an in* 
creasing proportion of grain and cotton 
farmers' net income is coming from 
Government deficiency payments. 
However, wheat exports are expected 
to rebound to LI billion bushels in 
1986/87 as U.Si wheat prices become 
more competitive, and further growth 
could occur in later years. 

People other than farmers are also be- 
ing affected by the new farm bill. For 
instance, managers of textile mills will 
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appreciate the decline in the cost of 
fiber. Cotton's share of fiber use rose 
substantially in 1985, and lower loan 
rates for 1986-crop cotton will probably 
encourage additional gains in market 
share. The lower cotton prices will also 
enable mills to charge less for cotton 
products, benefiting U*S. consumers 
and possibly reducing the growth in 
textile imports 

Lower World Prices Likely 
The U.S. farm programs are affecting 
foreign producers as well. The new 
U.S. rice program will result in lower 
world market prices. Under the 1985 
Act, U.S. rice farmers will receive an 
average price of $7.20 per cwt plus a 
deficiency payment of about $4,70, for 
a total return of about $11.90 per cwt 
before Oramm*Rudman-Holiings reduc- 
tions. Meanwhile, the market price for 
U.S. rice will fall toward the world lev- 
el, currently about $3.60 a cwt, as the 
Government operates a marketing loan 
program. 

As a result, U.S. rice exports are ex- 
pected to jump about 35 percent from 
1985/86 to 1986/87, and competitors 1 
rice exports may fall as a result. The 
Government of Thailand tried to im- 
plement a program in early 1986 to 
Support Thai farm prices. However, the 
program proved unworkable because 
rice traders were anticipating more 
competitive U.S. prices. [Terry Town- 
send (202) 78&3313} 
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rime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

• Cuttt* 

With more dairy cows in the slaughter 
mix and relatively high steer and heif- 
er slaughter weights, second-quarter 
1986 beef production will likely be 
tlear a year ago (see tables 10 and 16 
in back of issue). Continued high beef 
production and increased poultry out- 
put may pressure Choice steer prices 
this spring. Omaha Choice steer prices 
will probably average only $55 to $58 
per cwt, compared with $57.20 for the 
first quarter and $61.40 last fall 

First-quarter weights remained high; 
cattle feeders continued to delay mar* 
ketings in anticipation of higher steer 
prices, as they did throughout 1985. 
Much of the increase in cattle weights 
this spring reflects continued heavy 
heifers. Heifer weights for the first 
quarter averaged 642 pounds, com- 
pared with 628 pounds a year earlier 
Steer weights averaged 722 pounds, 11 
pounds above a year before. 

Combined weights of federally inspect- 
ed dressed cattle averaged 657 pounds 
for the first quarter, well above 1985's 
644 pound first-quarter average. This 
additional weight added 1 percent to 
total beef production during the 
winter. 

Cattle on feed on April 1 in the 13 
States surveyed were 8 percent fewer 
than a year earlier. The lower invento- 
ry and its weight breakdown suggest 
that second-quarter fed cattle market- 
ings may decline 3 to 5 percent from a 
year earlier. This follow* a 3 percent 
drop from a year earlier during the 
first quarter. 

Net placements during the first quar- 
ter, however, were about even with a 
year earlier. Many of these cattle were 
placed at heavy weights and marketed 
during the beginning of the second 
quarter. The number of heavy heifers 
on feed on April 1 was up 7 percent 
from a year earlier. Cattle slaughter 
was relatively high in April, and 
movement out of the Texas- Oklahoma 
Panhandle was large, so feedlots may 
be more current in their marketings. 

Yearling feeder steer prices at Kansas 
City averaged $62.60 during the first 
quarter and will likely average only 
$57 to $63 for the second. Second- 
quarter feedlot placements likely will 



Cattle Prices Drop as 
Slaughter Weights Rise 
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total above last year's lows, but with a 
low Choice steer price, feeder cattle 
bids will be held down. [John Nalivka 
(202) 78&1830J 

• Hog* 

Hog prices in April averaged $40 per 
cwt at the 7 markets* slightly below 
the estimated average farrow -to-finish 
cost of production (see tables 10 and 16 
in back of issue). Preliminary data in- 
dicate that hog slaughter in April was 
about the same as a year earlier, 
despite the 4-percent decline in the 
March 1 inventory of market bogs 
weighing 120179 pounds. These hogs 
are normally slaughtered in April and 
the first half of May, but some hogs 
weighing 180 pounds and over on the 
March 1 inventory may have been car- 
ried into April. 

Nevertheless, the high rate of slaugh- 
ter relative to inventory suggests that 
producers are continuing to reduce 
their herds from a year earlier, and 
that they are carrying out their March 
1 farrowing intentions, Producers indi- 
cated they would have about the same 
number of sows farrow in June-August 
as a year earlier. The last breeding 
date for August farrowings was early 
May, 

USDA is buying red meat to offset the 
additional beef production from the 
dairy cattle buyout. In addition, stocks 
of frozen pork products as of March 31 
were down a fifth (252 million pounds) 
from last year, which should strength- 
en hog prices this spring and summer. 
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Beef production is expected to drop 
modestly in the third and fourth quar- 
ters. So, hog prices in the last half of 
1986 are expected to average $42 to 
$48 per cwt. 

With feed costs likely to decline fur- 
ther this fall, hog producers' returns 
are expected to increase and to exceed 
costs. Positive returns and a long-term 
outlook for low feed prices will give 
producers an incentive to expand their 
herds. In addition, some dairy 
producers who participated in the herd 
buyout may convert old dairy facilities 
to hog production as they look for the 
best ways to use available feed and 
labor. [Letand Southard (202) 
78&183$ 

• Broilers 

Exports of young chickens and parts 
will increase in 1986 because of the 
Export Enhancement Program, which 
gives exporters a bonus subsidy to sell 
at competitive world prices (see tables 
10 and 13 in back of issue). Under the 
program, Egypt has purchased 50.7 
million pounds to be delivered in 1986. 
However, even with the successful pro- 
gram, total U.S. broiler exports will 
still be small when compared with 
production. 

The Agricultural Statistics Board 
(formerly the Crop Reporting Board) 
recently estimated that 4.48 billion 
broilers were raised in the 1985 mar- 
keting year, up 4.6 percent from 1984. 
The estimated farm value was 30.2 
cents per pound, down from 33.7 in 
1984. The decline in price over- 
shadowed the increase In numbers, 
and the value of production fell to $5.7 
billion* from $6.0 billion in 1964. 
However, broiler producers may net 
more in 1985 because of the lower feed 
costs. 
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The top five broiler-producing States 
remained the same: Arkansas (number 
one), Georgia, Alabama, North Caroli- 
na, and Mississippi. [Allen Baker (202) 
786-1830} 

• Turkeys 

The value of turkey& produced in 1985 
was $1.8 billion, up from $17 billion 
in 1984. The increase resulted from 
more turkeys and higher prices. The 
number of birds raised in 1985 was 
185 million, compared with 171 mil- 
lion in 1984. The live weight equiva- 
lent price in 1985 was 49.1 cents, up 
fractionally from 48.9 in 1984, 

The ranking of the States was the 
same for value as for numbers of tur- 
keys raised. The top five States, in 
descending order, were North Carolina, 



Minnesota, California, Arkansas, and 
Virginia. These States produced 60 
percent of all U-S. turkeys in 1985, 
down from 68 percent in 1984. In 
value, these States produced 56 per- 
cent of U.S. output, the same as in 
1984. {Allen Baker (202) 786-1830) 

Egg exports in 1986 are expected to 
rise from 1985, when short supplies 
and high prices discouraged trade (see 
tables 11 and 13 in back of issue). 
Japan is likely to take more egg 
products, primarily because the dollar 
has fallen relative to the yen, making 
the United States more competitive 
with other suppliers. Also, the 
Japanese Government is encouraging 
U.S. imports. 



In addition, Algeria is eligible to 
receive eggs under the Export En- 
hancement Program. This program al- 
lows exporters to sell to Algeria at 
competitive world prices and receive a 
subsidy from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. However, no exports are 
expected until 1987. 

The value of U.S. egg production last 
year declined from 1984's S4.ll billion 
to $3.25 billion. Eggs produced during 
the marketing year rose less than 1 
percent, but the price dropped from 72 
cents in 1984 to 57 cents. [Allen Baker 
(202) 786-18301 
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*Dair\f 

Under the Dairy Termination Pro- 
gram, USDA has accepted bids from 
almost 14,000 producers who marketed 
12 3 billion pounds of milk in 1985 (8.7 
percent of total marketings) {see tables 
12 and 14 in back of issueX The inven- 
tory of the 14,000 producers whose 
bids were accepted totals 952,000 cows, 
341,000 heifers, and 258000 heifer 
calves. Participation In the program 
was high in Southern and Western 
regions, while signup was low in the 
important Northeast and Lake States 
regions. 

About 66 percent of the program 
production Is currently scheduled to 
exit during the first disposal period, 
April August 1986, Another 11 percent 
will exit during September 
1986-February 1987 and 23 percent 
during March* August 1987. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has already 
sold nearly 200 million pounds of the 
beef to Brazil for delivery July through 
October. The 1985 farm bill mandates 
400 million pounds of beef be pur- 
chased to offset effects of the buyout. 
Of this, 200 million pounds are des- 
tined for export. The sale to Brazil ful- 
fills this commitment. 

During second-half 1986, milk produc- 
tion is expected to be 4-5 percent below 
a year earlier. This drop would be 
sufficient to offset large production in- 
creases that occurred in early 1986 
and would leave the 1986 total close to 
1965's 143.7 billion pounds. With mn 
expected increase of 2-4 percent In 
commercial use, this production would 
result in another large annual surplus, 
but only modest Government pur- 
chases during the second half of the 
year. (James Miller (202) 786-1830] 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

* Wheat 

The world wheat situation in 1986/87 
is expected to resemble that of the past 
4 years: production outpacing consump- 
tion, leaving ending stocks at new 
highs (see tables 17, 18, and 25 in 
back of issueX World wheat production 
in 1986/87 is forecast at a record 510 
million tons, up 7 million from 
1985/86. Large crops are expected 
worldwide, especially in Canada, Chi- 
na, and the EC 42, and record crops 
currently are being harvested in India 
and Pakistan. Production declines are 
expected in the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Australia, and Brazil. 



While) world import demand is expect 
ed to increase by 4 million tons to 92 
million in 1966/87 (July/June basis), 
world trade is likely to continue 
depressed compared with the annual 
average of 100 million tons traded in 
1980/81 1984/85- Despite low prices, 
many importers have little foreign ex- 
change and others continue to have 
domestic production near record levels. 

Total 1986 U.S. wheat production is 
forecast at 2.18 billion bushels, down 
nearly 250 million from last year. Har- 
vesting is already underway, with 

growers expected to combi ne the 
smallest acreage in 7 years. 

Winter wheat seeding initially was 
down 3.8 million acres from 1985/86, 
but final signup in the 1986 acreage 
reduction program and some winter 
damage in the Central States made ex- 
pected harvest area the smallest since 
1978. As of May 1, winter wheat 
production was forecast at 1.60 billion 
bushels, 12 percent under last season. 
Another year of heavy program partici- 
pation by spring wheat growers could 
decrease their plantings about 4 per- 
cent from last year, 

Despite the reduced harvest, the total 
U.S. wheat supply for the 1986/87 mar- 
keting year will be a record 4*1 billion 
bushels, because the carryover of old- 
crop stocks is also a record. However, 
about 1.8 billion bushels will be in 
CCC Inventory, the farmer-owned 
reserve, or pledged as collateral on 
regular 9-month CCC loans. Conse- 
quently, free stocks at the start of 
1986/87 will be minimal and disap- 
pearance of U.S. wheat will be limited 
to about the amount harvested, unless 
prices rise. 

After six consecutive annual increases, 
1985/86 wheat exports (July/June) from 
the major foreign competitors (Argenti- 
na, Australia, Canada, and the EC) are 
estimated to have declined about 5 
million tons to 55 million. The 
decrease was largely due to weak 
world demand and poor harvests in Ar- 
gentina and Canada in 1965/86, which 
limited the quantity and quality of 
wheat available for export. 

Although production may rebound in 
Argentina and Canada in 1986/87, 
major foreign competitors' exports are 
not expected to increase- Sharply 
reduced prices may enable the United 
States to capture a large share of the 
4-million ton growth in world wheat 
trade in the coming season. 



The new U + S + loan rate, which becomes 
effective June 1, will permit US, 
prices to adjust more freely to world 
supply and demand. The weaker dollar 
also will help in some markets. Many 
recent sales of U.S, hard red winter 
wheat have been in the $1104120 per 
ton range, down from last year's 
$135*1145. The initial U.S. export fore- 
cast for 1986/87 is 305 million tons, 
up 4.5 million from 1985/86, 

Total disappearance of U,S. wheat is 
forecast to be slightly more than 
1986's production, lowering ending 
stocks on May 31, 1987, from their 
current record-high level. The season 
average farm price may be between 
$2.25 and $2.50 a bushel. [Scott Rey- 
nolds (202) 78&1G91, Allen Schienbein, 
and Larry Van Mwir (202) 78&1841J 

* Rice 

The world rice outlook for 1986/87 fea- 
tures continued large supplies, modest 
growth in import demand* and lower 
prices (see tables 17, 18, and 25 in 
back of issue). World production is 
forecast at a record 320 million tons 
(471 million, rough basis), up 5 million 
from last year and 2 million more than 
the 1984/85 record, After setting five 
consecutive records, foreign rice 
production declined 3 million tons to 
311 million in 1985/86. The decline in 
1985/86 was due to reduced production 
in China. 

Foreign consumption in 1986/87 is 

forecast to rise 5 million tons to 316 
million, equaling anticipated foreign 
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production. While foreign beginning 
stocks, leas China, are expected to rise 
to a record 21.1 million tons, this is 
only about 10 percent of consumption, 
or a little more than 1 month's supply. 
The United States, on the other hand, 
is expected to begin 1986/87 with rice 
stocks well in excess of anticipated 
domestic utilization. 

World rice trade in calendar 1986 is 
forecast at 11,7 mill Ion tons, up 
300,000 from 1985. Competition among 
the major exporters will likely intensi- 
fy due to lackluster growth in world 
import demand and changes in U,S. 
domestic rice policy. Thailand, the 
world's largest exporter, is forecast to 
export 3,9 million tons, down about 
100,000 tons from 1985. This decline 
may result from increased U.S. price 
competition* 

During 1985, the Houston price of No. 
2, 4-percent broken rice averaged $409 
per ton and was about 60 percent 
greater than the average price of 
Bangkok 100-percent Grade B. By ear 
]y May. however, the effects of the 
marketing loan program were being 
felt. Houston prices in mid -May 
declined to about $240, compared with 
a Thai price of $180, reducing the 
price ratio to L33. 

To a lesser extent, the change in U.S. 
rice pricing will affect the quantities of 
rice exported in 1986 by the other 
major exporters— Bur ma, China, and 
Pakistan, These exporters sell rice of 
different types and qualities from 
those sold by the United States. 

U.S. rice exports are forecast to in- 
crease from 1.9 million tons in 1985 to 
2.2 million in 1986. While only 
320,000 tons were exported during 
first-quarter 1986, export sales have 
picked up in recent weeks. 
Between March 13 and April 10, new 
sales averaged about 10,000 tons per 
week. Between April 10 and May 8, 
new sales averaged 55,000 tons per 
week. 

However, between January and April, 
trade of high-quality rice virtually 
came to a standstill as buyers awaited 
lower U.S. prices. Thus, the U.S. ex- 
port forecast for 1985/86 was lowered. 
But, exports in 1986/67 are projected 
to jump sharply. 

The marketing loan program has given 
U.S. exporters an opportunity to 
regain commercial markets in places 
where the U.S. share had been declin- 
ing rapidly, such as Western Europe, 



Saudi Arabia, and South Africa. The 
lower prices also make it possible to 
sell U.S. rice in new markets such as 
Brazil and Papua New Guinea. 

Since April 15, rice producers have 
been able to repay their 1985-crop 
loans at prevailing world market 
prices, or about 50 percent of loan 
values. The world price announcement 
is made each Tuesday at 3:00 p.m. 
EST. Prices become effective immedi- 
ately and remain in effect until the 
next announcement 

Based on world prices, repayment 

rates for 1985-crop farm-stored rice 
loans were announced May 13 as $3.58 
per cwt for long grain and $3.10 for 
medium and short grain. The average 
loan rate for 1985-crop rice was $8,86 
per cwt for long grain and $6.60 for 
medium and short. 

Producers have until June 30 to 
redeem their loans. As of May 7, 74 
million cwt of rice, or about 54 percent 
of the 1985 crop* had been put under 
loan, and 11 million cwt had been 
redeemed. More redemptions are ex* 
pected as export demand begins to in- 
crease. {Janet Lwezey (202) 786-1841 
and Scott Reynolds (202) 786-1691} 

• Feed Grain* 

World coarse grain production in 
1986/87 is expected to decline 3 per- 
cent from last season's record level, be 
cause of a sharp drop in prospective 
U.S. output (&ee tables 17, 20, and 25 
in back of issue). Foreign production, 
on the other hand, is expected to climb 
3 percent; increases in China and the 
USSR will probably offset reductions 
in Australia, Canada, the EC, and 
several other countries. With more 
competitive U.S. prices and lower 
world prices spurring greater import 
demand. U.S. coarse grain trade and 
market share are expected to rise from 
1985/86's poor performance. 

Some of the major coarse grain export- 
ers, especially Australia and Canada, 
are reacting to low prices in 1985/86 
(and even poorer prospects for 1986/87) 
and are expected to cut plantings. 
Among the major foreign coarse grain- 
exporting nations (Canada, Argentina, 
Australia, Thailand, and South Africa), 
exports are forecast to fall about 9 per- 
cent or 2.5 million tons. 



However, South Africa has re-emerged 
in corn and sorghum trade 
Continued recovery from the 
1982/83 1983/84 drought and higher 
beginning stocks may permit South 
Africa to increase exports to 2 million 
tons this season. Although this is a 
poor showing compared with almost 5 
million tons in 1981/82, it is still a 
dramatic improvement over every year 
since* Argentine coarse grain produc- 
tion and trade are forecast down in 
1986/87, but nonetheless will remain 
quite high. 

Global trade in 1986/87, excluding 
intra-EC trade, is estimated at about 
90 million tons, more in line with 
traditional trade flows prior to last 
season. Much of the increase in world 
trade will accrue to the United States, 
partly from countries that are delaying 
purchases until the beginning of the 
U.S. crop year. 

The ratio of U.S. to Argentine corn ex- 
port prices currently averages 
1.15-to 1. This ratio will probably fall 
as the new U.S. loan rates become 
effective— making U.S. corn and sor- 
ghum much more price competitive. 

U.S. coarse grain trade is estimated at 
about 42 million tons for 1985/86 (Oc- 
tober/September)^ and is forecast to in- 
crease 16 percent in 1986/87. However, 
with the exception of 1985/86, next 
year's U.S. shipments will still be the 
lowest sfnce the mid 1970* a. This is be- 
cause livestock are the largest con- 
sumers of grain, and several years 
may be required before lower world 
grain prices will be reflected in higher 
livestock returns, spurring increased 
livestock production and feed use. 

In addition, many importing countries 
have policies that at least partially in- 
sulate their producers from changes in 
world prices Although the EC, Cana- 
da, and Argentina will have lower sup- 
plies in 1986/87, they will still have 
sufficient stocks to export quantities 
at, or even above, 1985/86. 

U.S. stocks of grain corn on April 1 to- 
taled 5.95 billion bushels, about 100 
million below most trade estimates. 
Thii means implied feed and residual 
disappearance was about 100 million 
bushels greater than expected. This de- 
velopment, along with widespread 
speculation about the damage to Soviet 
grain mid feed from the April nuclear 
accident at Chernobyl, has led to vola- 
tility in U.S. futures and spot market 
grain prices. 
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The first estimate of the 1986 corn 
crop is 7.6 billion bushels, 15 percent 
below last year's record and 0.1 billion 
below 1984. However, with a projected 
record carryin, 1986/87 corn supply 
could be 9 percent above last year. 
With the marketing year switched to a 
September- to- August basis, beginning 
stocks for 1985/86 are up sharply from 
last month's estimate. Exports are ex- 
pected to end their decline of recent 
years, and domestic use will likely in- 
crease as well. {David Hull (202) 
786-1840 and James Cole (202) 
786-1691] 

• Oilseeds 

The outlook for 1986/87 points to 
another record for world oilseed 
production, despite an expected 
5- million-ton drop in the U.S. soybean 
crop (see tables 17, 21, and 25 in back 
of issue). The world outlook is being 
shaped partly by changes in U.S. farm 
programs. While the loan rate for soy- 
beans to 1986/87 is expected to drop 5 
percent! the wheat and corn loan rates 
are declining 25 percent or more. 

Since world grain supplies will con- 
tinue to far exceed use* world prices 
for grains likely will show a sharp 
drop in 1986/87. With the U5. soybean 
loan rate providing a higher price floor 
than that for grains, foreign oilseed 
production should expand. Also, some 
foreign oilseed crops should improve 
from drought-reduced levels in 
1985/86. 

October March U.S. soybean exports, 
at 13,5 million tons, were 17 percent 
above a year earlier. For the re- 
mainder of the crop year, however, 
U.S. exports may slow as the South 
American crops are harvested and ex- 



ported* Prices in Rotterdam for 
Argentine-origin soybeans are about 
$12 per metric ton below U.S.-origin 
prices. 

Also, Brazil and Argentina have incen- 
tives to crush and export soybean 
meal. In Argentina's case, lower taxes 
on product exports will lead to large 
soybean meal exports.- In Brazil's case, 
the need to crush to meet domestic 
vegetable oil demand is resulting in 
soybean meal supplies that exceed 
domestic needs. This makes large 
quantities of soybean meal available 
for export. Despite Brazil's reduced 
soybean crop t Brazilian exports of soy- 
bean meal in 1986/87 may decline only 
slightly from last year. 

After averaging $5.31 a bushel (Cen- 
tral Illinois) in March, U.S. soybean 
prices declined slightly to $5.23 in 
April. These prices likely are still 
sufficient to prompt loan redemptions. 
As of May 7, CCC soybean loans out- 
standing totaled 425 million bushels, 
down from the season high of 412 mil- 
lion bushels on February 12. 

One of the most important factors in 
the oilseeds complex is the extraor- 
dinarily weak market for vegetable 
oils. Soybean oil stocks continue to 
grow and exports remain exceptionally 
weak. Palm oil has been priced below 
soybean oil since last November. By 
March, the palm oil discount averaged 
more than 4 cents a pound. 

Furthermore, cottonseed oil has been 
selling slightly below soybean oil since 
May 1985. Normally, cottonseed is 
regarded as a premium oil and sells 
for a higher price than soybean. 



The weak oil market has placed a 
greater pricing burden on meal, even 
though domestic soybean meal disap- 
pearance through March was behind 
last year by about 1.5 percent. Higher 
prices for soybeans relative to grainSt 
plus ample alternative supplies of pro- 
tein, probably account for the slight 
drop. {Roger Hoskin (202) 786-1841 and 
Jan Lipson (202) 786-1691} 

• Cotton 

The world will continue to have a 
large surplus of cotton in 1986/87 (see 
tables 17, 19, and 25 in back of issue). 
Ending stocks are expected to remain 
about the same as the record 
47,3-million-bale beginning stocks. 

Beginning stocks in the United States, 
China* and Pakistan will be 149, 112, 
and 90 percent, respectively, of the 
countries' 1985 use and will represent 
two-thirds of all world stocks- Each 
country will be aggressively searching 
for markets. But, despite likely growth 
in both exports and consumption for 
all three in 1986/87, by the end of the 
season these three countries may still 
hold stocks equivalent to 110 percent 
or more of their expected 1986 con- 
sumption. 

The U.S. cotton outlook for 1986/87 is 
closely linked to the new farm bill. 
USDA has, as required, announced a 
formula for estimating the world price 
of cotton, actuated to U.S. quality and 
location. U.S. market prices will drop 
to the world level beginning August 1. 
As of mid-May, the formula was yield 
tog an estimated world price of about 
33 cents for the base quality, compared 
with a 1986-crop loan rate of 55 cents 
a pound. Competitive prices next sea- 
son are expected to nearly triple the 
U.S. share of world cotton exports, 
from 10 percent in 1985/86 to 28 
percent. 

Program features relating to certificate 
payments are also crucial to the U.S. 
outlook. The most important, in terms 
of the quantity of cotton involved are 
the marketing certificates to be issued 
to first handlers and those issued as 
inventory protection payments. Inven- 
tory protection payments will take into 
account the difference between the 
1985 loan rates plus carrying charges 
until August 1st and the world price 
on August 1st. They are made for any 
cotton not under CCC loan or In CCC 
inventory. The certificates are redeem* 
able for cotton only. 
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The amount of cotton that will move 
out of CCC inventory and the loan pro 
gram to satisfy certificate require- 
ments depends partly on the actuated 
world price on August 1 ( 1986 (for in- 
ventory protection), and the average 
for the 1986/87 season (for first han- 
dler certificates). Without the certifi- 
cate programs, a large portion of the 
1986AH supply would have consisted of 
loan and CCC owned stocks of old-crop 
cotton. 

No large drop in 1986 world produc- 
tion is likely. Output is forecast at 
75.5 million bales, slightly below 
1985's 77.9 million. The United States 
is expected to account for all of the 
decline, since net production in foreign 
countries may change little. Much de^ 
pends on developments ill the Soviet 
Union and China. These two countries 
alone accounted for 40 percent of world 
production and 25 percent of world ex- 
ports in 1985. 

World import demand is expected to 
rise, increasing about 13 percent to a 
near-record 21.5 million bales. Import- 
ers* consumption and ending stocks are 
also likely to go up. Depleted stocks, 
pent-up demand, and low prices en- 
couraging further stockpiling will add 
to 1986/87 world sales. 

The bright spot in the 1985/86 U.S. 
cotton season has been the rebound in 
domestic mill use. Although textile im- 
ports remain a problem and cotton 
prices have risen relative to manmade 
fibers, expected mill use of 6.3 million 
bales should be the largest since 
1979/80. 

This season's performance reflects a 
consumer preference for cotton and, to 
some extent, a perception that cotton 
prices are going to fall relative to man- 
made fibers. In mid-May, futures 
prices for 1986-crop cotton were around 
37 cents a pound, nearly 30 cents less 
than nearby futures. U.S. mill use in 
1986/87 is expected to continue rising, 
possibly reaching 6.8 million bales. 
[Sam Evans (202) 786-1840 and Caro- 
lyn Wkitton (202} 786-16911 



• Tobacco 

On April 25, USDA announced new 
1986 marketing quotas for flue-cured 
and burley tobacco (see table 24 in 
back of issueX With the April 7 enact- 
ment of the Consolidated Omnibus 
Budget Reduction Act of 1985, previ- 
ous quota announcements became in- 
valid Both the flue-cured and burley 



basic quotas were reduced 6 percent, 
the maximum permitted under the 
new law. Because of under marketings 
in 1985, the flue-cured effective quota 
was reduced 9 percent from a year ago 
to 692 million pounds. The burley ef- 
fective quota also was lowered about 9 
percent. 

Under the new amendments to the 
Agricultural Act of 1938, quotas now 
have to be based on three factors: in- 
tended purchases by cigarette 
manufacturers, average annual exports 
for the 3 preceding years, and the 
amount of tobacco needed to attain 
specified reserve levels, However, the 
total of the three components for both 
flue-cured and burley came to less 
than the quotas permitted by law; they 
were below 94 percent of the 1986 quo- 
tas. Thus, the maximum allowable cut 
was made. 

Flue-cured tobacco disappearance in 
the current marketing year may fall 
from last year's 935 million pounds, 
mainly because of reduced domestic 
uae. With the smaller 1985 crop, the 
carryover on July 1, 1986, probably 
will decline about 5 percent from last 
July's 2.08 billion pounds. Production 
in 1986 is expected to drop from last 
year's 800 million pounds. 

Total disappearance of burley tobacco 
in 1985/86 is likely to increase from 
1984/85 's 556 million pounds, with a 
rise in both domestic use and exports, 
Burley sales this season totaled about 
550 million pounds, 18 percent less 
than last season. The burley carryover 
next October 1 may be about 2 percent 
below a year earlier. 

Acreage allotments for 1986 were 
reduced about 12 percent for 
Kentucky-Tennessee fire-cured and 25 
percent for Kentucky-Tennessee air- 
cured. Ohio filler and Wisconsin binder 
allotments were reduced about 20 per- 
cent, but the Virginia fire- and sun- 
cured allotments were set about the 
same as last year. 

Prices for most types of 1985-crop 
tobacco were down from the previous 
year. Auction sales for the 1985 crop of 
Maryland tobacco ended on May 1. 
Prices averaged $1.32 t 8 cents lower 
than a year earlier. fVerner N. Grise 
(202) 786-18401 



• Fruit 

Approximately 90 percent of total fruit 
production came from seven States in 
1982*4: California, Florida, Hawaii, 
Michigan, New York, Texas, and 
Washington, Altogether, production 
averaged 26.5 million tons a year 
valued at $5.5 billion (see table 22 in 
back of issue). 

California is the leading fruit 
producer, accounting for 41 percent of 
production during 1982-64. California 
grows a major portion of such diverse 
crops as apricots, grapes, cling 
peaches, nectarines, prunes and plums, 
avocados, and strawberries. It also 
produces approximately 30 percent of 
the citrus— ranking first in lemons and 
second to Florida in oranges. 

Florida accounted for 31 percent of to- 
tal fruit production in 1982-84. 
Washington ranked third with 8 per 
cent* leading in apples, growing ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the US. 
total- New York and Michigan are also 
major apple States, accounting for 2.9 
and 2.4 percent of U.S. fruit produc- 
tion, respectively. Citrus and peaches 
are the two leading fruits in Texas, 
while most tropical fruits are grown in 
Hawaii. 

Major citrus fruits are available year^ 
round- Arizona^California oranges and 
lemons are marketed under a Federal 
marketing order that can control the 
volume of fruit shipped each week. 
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Florida oranges are also regulated un- 
der the marketing order, but it has no 
volume control provision, just the 
authority to control size and grade. 

From October through June, most 
grapefruit come from Florida and 
Texas. During the summer, most are 
from California, Tangelos and Tem- 
ples, which grow only in Florida, have 
4 to 5-month marketing seasons that 
begin in October. Early<season tanger- 
ines come from Florida in October 
Late shipments from California begin 
in November or December and run 
through May. 

Because of fruit varieties, climate 
differences, and storage problems, mar* 
keting seasons of noncitrus fruit vary, 
Apples, pears, and grapes are market- 
ed over a long period of time because 
they can be put in cold storage. 

Most summer fruits are marketed in a 
short time. Shipments of early-season 
peaches from California and the 
Southeast begin in early May, followed 
by late-season peaches from Michigan 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania! and 
Washington. The marketing season 
usually lasts until October. 



Shipments of early- season California 

sweet cherries start in late April, fol- 
lowed by late season sweet cherries 
from Michigan and Washington, The 
shipping season for fresh plums is 
similar to that for peaches. However, 
the fresh apricot season starts in May 
and lasts for only 9 weeks. Nectarine 
season is generally from June through 
September. 

Shipments of apples, the leading non- 
citrus fruit, vary with growing area. 
Some start as early as June; Virginia, 
one of the leading producing States, 
starts in June. Thus, the marketing 
season far some States overlaps 
Washington apples in cold storage 
from the previous season, 

Fresh Bartlett pears from the West 
Coast last only 2 to 3 months— early- 
season Bartletts come from California 
and late-season ones from Oregon and 
Washington, Winter pears such as 
D*Anjou and Bosc, most of which are 
from Oregon and Washington, are kept 
in cold storage for several months. 
Consequently, their marketing season 
starts in October when the Bartlett 
season is almost over and lasts 
through the following spring. Avocados 



grow in both California and Florida, 
but because their marketing seasons 
are complementary, avocados are avail- 
able year-round. 

In recent years, imports of fresh fruit, 
particularly summer fruits from Chile, 
have increased substantially. Ship- 
ments of these summer fruits are from 
early winter through late spring when 
domestic supplies are small. However, 
bananas, the leading imported fruit, 
are marketed year-round. 

During all months on average, total 
shipments of noncitrus were considera- 
bly heavier than those of citrus be* 
cause large, steady banana shipments 
account for approximately 40 percent 
of total noncitrus fruits^ Consequently, 
noncitrus accounts for almost two- 
thirds of the total shipments. Seasonal 
increases in supplies of peaches, 
plums, nectarines, and grapes contrib- 
ute to peak shipments of noncitrus 
fruits in June, July, and September, 

Shipments of citrus fruits are heaviest 
from December to April, with month- 
to-month variations generally following 
changes in the movement of oranges 
and grapefruit. Shipments of fresh 
oranges are heaviest November 
through April, with early and mid- 
season varieties, and navel and Florida 
Valencias accounting for most of the 
supplies, Fresh orange shipments dur- 
ing June-October consist mainly of 
California Valencias. Shipments of 
grapefruit are usually heaviest during 
the winter months, when harvest is 
most active in Florida— the principal 
producing State, [Ben Huang (202) 
786-17661 

• Vegetables 

The 1982 Agricultural Census (the 
most recent one done) reported that a 
total of 69,109 farms harvested 3,3 
million acres of vegetables and melons 
(see table 23 in back of issue). Five 
States— Arizona, California, Florida, 
Michigan, and Texas— represent ap- 
proximately 60 percent of this acreage, 
However, production in these States 
fluctuates with the rhythm of the 
seasons. 

Carrots, celery, lettuce, onions, and 
tomatoes, totaling 140 million cwt, pro- 
vide over half of the fresh vegetables 
shipped in the United States Spring 
sees the heaviest shipments, with 30 
percent of annual volume moved be 
tween April and June, Tomato ship 
ments are particularly heavy during 
this period, when Florida dominates 
the market. Florida s tomato 
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dominance ends in June, when Califor- 
nia and other States begin shipping 
fresh tomatoes. 

During summer, fresh vegetable sup- 
plies are abundant and home gardens 
and produce stands become increasing- 
ly important. The lion'a share of sum- 
mer commercial vegetable supplies 
comes from the West, which has 42 
percent of U.S. vegetable acreage, 

California is the primary summer 
vegetable State. With its long harvest 
season and varied crop mix, California 
allocates 46 percent of its vegetable 
acreage to iceberg and romaine lettuce 
and fresh market tomatoes. Arizona's 
crop mix is similar to California's, 
though somewhat more specialized, 
with 56 percent of its vegetable acre- 
age in iceberg and romaine lettuce and 
cantaloupes. 

The South, with 26 percent of U.S. 
vegetable acreage, is the primary 
source of vegetables during the cooler 
months- The bulk of the production in 
this region is for the fresh market. 
Florida and Texas are the two most 
important vegetable States in the 
South- Most of Florida's acreage is in 
snap beans, sweet peppers, radishes, 
sweet corn, U>matoes» and waterme- 
lons. Texas growers devote most of 
their acreage to cabbage, cantaloupes, 
carrots, dry onions, and watermelons- 
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The Northeast, with 17 percent of U.S. 
vegetable farms, accounts for 10 per 
cent of the harvested vegetable acre- 
age. New York growers produce 
mainly snap beans, sweet com t cab- 
bage, dry onions, and green peas. 

The North Central States harvest 24 
percent of the U.S. vegetable acreage, 
have 27 percent of the U.S. vegetable 
farms, and have extensive processing 
facilities. Michigan* with a large per- 
centage of fresh market production for 
the region, harvests mainly asparagus, 
snap beans, cucumbers for pickles, 
sweet corn, and tomatoes. 

As season changes force regional 
shifts, the U.S. vegetable mix and de- 
pendence on imports change. Fresh 
tomato imports from Mexico during 
the winter months-January through 
April— constitute a significant share of 
the U.S. winter fresh tomato market, 
Mexican growers have benefited over 
the years from supply disruptions in 
Florida, usually due to freezes. 
Without imports. U.S. consumers 
would likely pay a premium for fresh 
tomatoes during the winter. 

Because supply centers vary according 
to season, supplies tend to be tight 
during the period when the primary 
supply region changes. The uncertain- 
ties associated with these regional sup- 
ply shifts usually cause prices to rise 
moderately at both the grower and re- 
tail levels. 

However, only a few vegetables are 
subject to price spikes as a result of 
regional supply shifts— most notably 
lettuce and tomatoes. Central Califor- 
nia dominates the lettuce market for 



most of the year. However, from Janu- 
ary through March the southern and 
interior valley portions of California, 
along with Arizona, Texas, and Flori- 
da, are the primary sources. Price risk 
is greatest when lettuce dominance is 
shifting from the various sources back 
to central California. Tomato prices 
are generally sensitive when Florida's 
supply dominance ends and California 
enters the market. 

Seasonal shifts are not as important 
for carrots, celery, and onions, because 
no one State is the sole supplier and 
their storage life is longer. The three 
are in abundant supply throughout the 
year from all regions, but most sum- 
mer supplies are from the West. [Shan- 
non Reid Hamm (203) 7S&1767) 

• Sugar 

Prior to 1982, U.S. sugar imports were 
subject only to fees and duties (see ta- 
ble 24 in back of issue). However, 
when the world raw sugar price fell 
below 9 cents a pound in early 1982, 
restrictive country -by -country import 
quotas were established in May 1982. 

The 1985 Act mandates that beginning 
after the 1986 quota year the sugar 
program be run at no cost to the 
Government. After the quota level for 
the 1986 quota year was announced in 
September 1985, domestic prices fell 
The lower prices led Florida cane 
processors to forfeit over 300.000 tons 
of sugar to the CCC. The 1986 quota 
year was extended for 3 months, effec- 
tively reducing sugar imports to the 
United States in fiscal 1986 by approx- 
imately 425,000 short tons, raw value, 

The Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) 
was begun by President Reagan in 
1984 to provide aid. trade, and as- 
sistance to 27 countries in Central 
America, northern South America and 
the Caribbean. One way the initiative 
boosts economies of those countries is 
by allowing duty-free entry of their su- 
gar into premium-priced U.S. markets. 

Based on world and U.S. raw sugar 
prices during 19821985 (reduced by 
import fees and shipping costs), the su- 
gar exports of the Caribbean countries 
were worth about $2.4 billion during 
that period. 

The United States is the largest mar- 
ket for sugar produced in the Caribbe 
an Basin. In 1980 and 1981, over 63 
percent of Caribbean sugar came to 
the U-S. market. The Caribbean Basin 
countries exported an average of 1.39 
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million metric tons of sugar annually 
to the United States during 
1970H81-about one-third of all U.S. su- 
gar imports. 

However, when quotas were imposed 
in May 1982, annual Caribbean sugar 
exports to the United States fell to an 
average of 945,000 metric tons, a 
decline of over 30 percent. Moreover, 
exports in 1985 were 878,000 metric 
tons, and could fall to 599,000 metric 
tons during the 1986 quota year. 

Access to the U.S. market has been es- 
pecially valuable to the CBI nations 
because sugar sold to the United 
States commands a considerable premi- 
um over world prices, in 1984 and 
1985, the average U.S. domestic raw 
sugar price was 320 and 403 percent 
higher, respectively, than the world 
spot pnce. 

World prices are currently 8-9 cents a 
pound and U.S. prices are 20-21 cents. 
Thus, the reduction from the 1985 quo 
ta to the 1986 quota will lower the 
Caribbean area's sugar export 
revenues by $63 to $67 million (after 
shipping costs and assuming all other 
sugar exports are at world prices). 

The President announced to CBI lead- 
ers that commodity assistance would 
be extended to countries which lost for- 
eign exchange because of reduced su- 
gar exports to the United States due to 
the extension of the 1986 sugar quota 
year. In order to limit the budgetary 
impact, the decision was made to use 
in-kind commodity assistance, the 
main vehicle for the assistance is Sec- 
tion 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended. In response to re- 
quests by eligible countries, the U.S. 
Government will provide assistance to 
CBI and selected countries up to the 
level of the dollar value of the estimat- 
ed quota loss or on the basis of legiti- 
mate requirements. [Fred Hoff(202) 
78&1770 and David Harvey (202) 
786-1769} 
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Farm Income 



1986 FORECAST UPDATE 

Farmers' cash expenses have declined 
nearly 10 percent since 1984— the drop 
constituting a unique positive compo- 
nent in the current farm income pic- 
ture (see table 31 in back of issue). 
Had cash costs remained at 19S4 lev- 
els, 1986 net farm cash flow would 
have been $11 billion lower than now 
projected. Together, 1985 and 1986 
mark the first time since the early 
1930's that cash expenses have 
dropped in consecutive years. 

The unprecedented magnitude of the 
decline comes from three main sources: 

• plummeting fuel prices and as- 
sociated drops in energy-based in- 
puts such as fertilizer; 

• smaller interest expenses from low- 
er rates and declining sector debt; 

• an acreage cut due to high partici- 
pation in Government farm pro* 
grams with substantial set-aside 
requirements. 

While projections of cash expenses in 
agriculture are down $5-$6 billion 
since the first 1986 forecast, the net 
cash income estimate has been raised 
by a similar amount since November, 
to $4 2-$46 billion, about matching 
1985's record level. 

Asset Values Continue Loss 

U.S. farmland values dropped 12 per- 
cent between April 1, 1985, and Febru- 
ary 1, 1986. This new information has 



Definitions of Farm Financial Indicators 



Net farm income measures the net 
value of agricultural production for a 
given calendar year, regardless of 
whether commodities are sold* placed 
under CCC loan, fed or placed in in- 
ventory during the year. It is comput- 
ed as the difference between gross 
farm Income, including the value of in- 
ventory change, and total farm produc- 
tion expenses (including depreciation). 
It includes benefits and expenses as- 
sociated with farm operator house 
holds, such as the value of 
commodities consumed on the farm 
and the rental value of the farmhouse. 

Net cash income measures the total in- 
come that farmers choose to receive in 
a given year, regardless of the level of 
production or the year the marketed 
output was produced. It approximates 
the income available to farmers for 
purchasing assets, retiring debt, and 
covering all other expenditures. It is 
calculated as the difference between 
gross cash income received from farm- 
ing and cash expenses for the year, 
and excludes income and expenses as- 
sociated with operators" farm 
dwellings. 

Net cash flow is the sum of net cash 
income, the change in loans outstand- 
ing, and net rent paid to all landlords, 



necessitated revisions in the forecasts 
of 1985 and 1986 balance sheet com- 
ponents. 

Total farm equity is likely to have 
fallen more than earlier projected* 
about 12 percent for 1985, and it is 
now forecast to decline another 3 to 5 
percent in 1986. Meanwhile* debt-to- 
asset and debt-to-equity ratios, which 
likely registered further increases in 
1985, are forecast to rise only slightly 
in 1986. Declining farm asset values 
should continue to outpace failing farm 
debt, but at a slower rate than in re- 
cent years. 

Net farm income this year is currently 
forecast to total between $26 and $30 
billion, down from 1985*s expected $29 
to $32 billion. Real ($1982) net farm 
income is forecast between $23 and 
$26 billion, compared with $26 to $29 
billion in 1985. 



minus gross capital expenditures. It 
measures cash available to operators 
and landlords from fanning in a calen- 
dar year and indicates the short-run 
financial position of farmers and their 
ability to meet current obligations. 

Farm assets are the sura of real estate 
and non-real estate assets, including 
livestock and poultry, machinery and 
motor vehicles, crop stored, and finan* 

cial assets. 

Farm liabilities include total real es- 
tate debt, non-real estate debt, and 
outstanding CCC loans. 

Farm equity is the difference between 
total farm assets and Liabilities, 

Debt-to-asset ratio is total farm assets 
divided by total liabilities. This meas 
ure of farm financial strength indi- 
cates the proportion of farm assets 
which is owed to creditors. In general, 
the lower the debt-to-asset ratio, the 
more financially sound a farm business 
is considered 

Rate of return to equity is a measure of 
profitability and describes the returns 
per dollar of equity capital invested in 
the farm sector. 



Net cash income is also likely to 
register a decline this year, although a 
very small one, falling to $42-$46 bil- 
lion from the expected record high of 
$43 to $46 billion in 1985. Real net 
cash income should total between $36 
and $40 billion, compared with $38 to 
$41 in 1985. Relatively low gross in- 
come In 1986 will be offset to a degree 
by the sharply lower cash and total 
production expenses. 

Off-farm income, which continues to 
comprise a significant portion of total 
income for farms in the lower sales 
classes, should rise again in 1986 with 
growth in the general economy. Be 
cause of lower expected Value of out- 
standing loans and slightly lower 
capital expenditures, net cash flow will 
likely register a ttmall rise from last 
year, 

Crop Cash Receipts Falling 
Total crop receipt* are projected to 
range from $60 to $64 billion in 1986, 
down from 19B6's likely $72 to $74 bil- 
lion. Last year, net CCC loans proba- 
bly accounted for about 16 percent of 
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crop receipts, totaling $11.8 billion. 
With reduced loan rates, net CCC 
loans should drop to $6 to $10 billion 
in 1986, However, this could still be 
almost 15 percent of total receipts. 
Placements of corn under loan— nearly 
$5 billion during the record setting 
fourth quarter of 1985— should be 
strong again in 1986, but lower than 
last year. 

Significant declines can be expected in 
cash receipts for all crops, with reduc- 
tions of a fourth or more in wheat, 
rice, corn, oats, and sorghum. These 
crops (except rice) are concentrated in 
regions of the United States that have 
experienced the most significant 
declines in land values in recent years, 

Livestock Receipts May Slip 
Livestock receipts, which were previ- 
ously expected to remain even with 
last year, are now expected to fall 
about $1 billion, to $67171 billion {see 
table 32 in back of issue). With poultry 
and egg receipts up only marginally, 
total livestock receipts could be down 
by 1 to 3 percent from 1985, 

ii should be noted! however, that 
although livestock receipts will likely 
be down, $1,8 billion will be added to 
dairy farmers' income between now 
and 1991 in Government payments 
from the dairy buyout program. 

Production Expenses Going Down 
5 to 7 Percent 

With substantial declines projected for 
most of the major expense categories, 
total production expenses could 
register an overall reduction of 5 to 7 
percent. This would leave production 
expenses at $124 to $128 billion, the 
lowest since 1980. Cash expenses are 
likely to fall below 1980, totaling $101 
to $105 billion. The difference between 
total expenses and cash expenses 
reflects depreciation and costs associat- 
ed with farm operator households. 

The most profound impact on the farm 
income statement in 1986 will come 
from the recent sharp downturn in fuel 
prices. Lower fuel prices are expected 
to continue, leaving the average annu- 
al price for fuels and oil 20 to 25 per- 
cent below 1985— down to the lowest 
level since 1979* Such a large change 
in fuel prices is not unprecedented; in 
1980, they increased well over 35 
percent. 

The decline in fuel prices could have 
broad secondary effects! cutting prices 
for related items such as fertiliser and 



pesticides over the next year or so. To- 
tal fuel and oil expenses are expected 
to decline nearly $2 billion from 1985, 
contributing significantly to the ex- 
pected 12- to 16-percent drop for 
manufactured input expenses. Most of 
the roughly 25 percent drop in fuel ex- 
penses is attributable to lower prices, 
although acreage reductions are also 
contributing to the decline. 

From 1973 to 1981, fuel expenses as a 
percentage of total production expenses 
increased steadily, peaking at 6.3 per- 
cent in 1981. However, fuel outlays in 
1986 may be only about 4 percent of 
total expenses, the lowest since 1974, 

Interest expenses are also expected to 
decline significantly in 1986. Interest 
payments as a percentage of total 
production expenses more than doubled 
between 1970 and 1982, Since 1982, 
they have declined somewhat, but the 
sharpest drop yet is expected to take 
place in 1986, Although market rates 
have fallen sharply in recent years, it 
is important to keep in mind that 
many current outstanding loans are 
earned at higher th a n-current interest 
rates- The extent to which loan write- 
offs by banks will reduce debt is 
difficult to project. 

Depreciation, a noncash production 
item, is expected to continue on the 
downward trend that began in 1983. 
Changes in depreciation follow (with a 
lag) movements in capital expendi- 
tures. Farm capital expenditures fell 
an annual average of 9 percent be- 
tween 1980 and 1984, with the shar- 
pest drop in 1982. Depreciation slipped 
about 2 percent in 1983 and 1984, and 
likely declined another 3 to 5 percent 
in 1985. 

For 1986, depreciation could fall 4 to 6 
percent, dropping below $22 billion for 
the first time since 1981. There is no 
direct impact on the cashflow position 
of farmers when depreciation (a non- 
cash flow account) falls and net farm 
income rises. 

Farm-origin input expenses will also 
decline in 1986, aided by an expected 
4- to 6-percent drop in feed outlays. 
Prices of feed grains (mainly corn) will 
continue to fall, offsetting a possible 
small rise in use, 

Government Payments May Represent 
7 to 10 Percent of Gross Income 
Total direct Government payments! in- 
cluding the dairy buyout program, are 
forecast at a record $10 to $13 billion 
for 1986, This would amount to 7 to 9 
percent of gross farm income. (Note, 



Interest & Manufactured Inputs Taking 
Smaller Share of Production Expenses 
In Last 2 Years 




I I I 

1970 74 78 '82 

•Percent of total production expenses. 
1986 forecast, 

too, that program commodities account 
for only two-fifths of the farm sector's 
gross income J By comparison, direct 
Government payments averaged about 
3 percent of gross farm income from 
1970 to 1980, and 4 to 5 percent in 
1985. The anticipated decline in net 
CCC loans wilt probably be more than 
offset by higher direct payments. 

As much as three-fourths of direct pay* 
menu could come in the form of defi- 
ciency payments, since provisions of 
the 1985 Food Security Act reduced 
loan rates while freezing target prices. 
Deficiency payments will likely be an 
essential element in farm income for 
the next couple of years, 

The farm bill also established that 40 
percent of deficiency payments on the 
1986 crop may be paid in advance! 
with one-quarter of the advance in the 
form of PIK certificates rather than 
cash- This could result in $700 $900 
million In advance deficiency PIK pay- 
ments, in addition to the $500-$600 
million in PIK diversion payments. 

Most of the advances will occur in 
corn, with a small amount in rice and 
cotton* Feed grain farmers will proba- 
bly receive about half of the deficiency 
payments, and wheat farmers almost a 
third. Wheat and feed grain farmers 
could derive about half of their gross 
cash income in 1986 from Government 
programs, including CCC loans- 
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Selected Financial Ratios tor Agriculture 
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Total Returns to Farm Equity Still 
Negative, But Improving 




1970 

•Rate of return to equity from deflated 
capital gains and residual income 
combined, 
1986 forecast. 



While cash income forecasts have been 
revised upward, the overall financial 
picture of the farm sector could worsen 
slightly this year, as declines ill farm 
assets and equity continue. This will 
likely mark the fifth consecutive annu- 
al decline in farm asset values, which 
peaked at just over $1 trillion in 1981, 

Because of the 12 percent decline in 
land values, the preliminary estimate 
for 1985 farm assets has been revised 
down to $7554805 billion, and is ex- 
pected to fall to $725 $775 billion in 
1986. Non-real estate assets are also 
projected to fall, but only slightly, with 
most of the decline coming from reduc- 
tions in the value of crops stored by 
farmers, and in the number and value 
of farm equipment and motor vehicles 
on farms. 



Farm Debt Getting Smaller* 
Net Worth Still Failing 
Total farm debt outstanding is expect- 
ed to register a small decline in 1986 
and range from $194 to $201 billion, 
Both real estate and non-real estate 
debt (excluding CCC loans) are forecast 
to decline. Real estate debt is expected 
to fall for the third consecutive year, 
as farmers concentrate more on loan 
repayments than on land acquisition. 
Non-real estate debt (excluding CCC 
loans) is forecast to decline somewhat 
as reductions in acres planted, input 
prices, and capital expenditures lessen 
the external capital requiremeats of 
many farmers. 
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Leasing: Cost Control 
For Some Farms 
Depressed economic conditions in 
agriculture have precipitated a 
38-percent decline in U.S. farm 
machinery spending, from $11-7 billion 
in 1979 to $7.3 billion in 1985. Farnv 
ers have replaced aging machinery at 
a much slower rate than before- Mean- 
while, their leasing expenditures have 
increased from about $300 million in 
1979 to almost $450 million in 1984. 

Leasing allows financially stressed 
farmers the full time use of machinery 
without having to purchase It Across 
all sales classes, farmers who lease 
generally have higher debt- to- asset 
ratios, 

There are two general types of leases: 
operating and financial. Operating 
leases are short term; rent is paid on 
an hourly, daily, or weekly basis. 

A short commitment on an operating 
lease can help farms facing cash-flow 
problems and income uncertainty. By 
contrast, on purchased machinery 
financed by a bank, farmers must 
make regular payments, regardless of 
how much they use the equipment. 
Operating leases therefore entail less 
risk to a farmer. 

Financial Leases Have 
Tax Benefit* for Leasing Farmer 
Financial leases obligate the farmer to 
make payments during the entire lease 
term. Nevertheless, these leases can 
provide an option for securing use of 
production machinery for farmers 
struggling with low incomes, cash 
shortages, high debt, or declining land 
values. 



How Returns & Debts Vary lor 
Farms Trial Use Leased Equipment 
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For example, the current tax laws al- 
low tax benefits from machinery pur* 
chase to be transferred implicitly from 
the machinery owner to the machinery 
leaser through either cash rebates or 
Lower lease payments- The leaser thus 
can receive the benefit of the invest- 
ment tax credit and accelerated 
depreciation deductions on machinery 
purchased by others. 

Financial leases have another advan- 
tage. High debt-to-asset ratios reduce 
many farmers' eligibility for loans, and 
additional debt obligations can strain 
their credit reserves. However, the out- 
standing balance owed on a financial 
lease does not appear on a farmer's 
balance sheet as a liability^ because 
the farmer does not own the asset dur- 
ing the lease term. Instead, lease pay- 
ments are counted as simple cash 
expenses and affect only the income 
statement. Therefore, the lease trans 
action does not further weaken an al- 
ready highly leveraged farmer's ability 
to get additional credit 

Another advantage is that financial 
lease payments made in advance can 
be lower than the downpayment on an 



equivalent loan. Thus they impose less 
strain on the farmer's cash flow during 
the first year the leased equipment is 
used. 

Leasing May Save Lower 
Minimum Requirements for Collateral 
In case of default by a leasing farmer, 
a machine owner has a greater likeli- 
hood of reclaiming it without a lengthy 
court battle than a lender has. Thus, 
owners who plan to lease out equip- 
ment may require much lower collater- 
al than a lender requires on a loan 
purchase. Consequently, farmers with 
declining land values and debt 
problems may more easily qualify for a 
lease than for a loan* 

Many large farms use big, specialized 
equipment with limited resale poten- 
tial. The machine's value will decline 
rapidly during the years of uae. If the 
machine's market value falls below its 
book value, the equipment owner sus- 
tains a capital loss, A financial lease, 
which does not obligate the farmer to 
purchase the equipment at the end of 
the lease term, protects the producer 
from this loss. 

Tax Reforms May Negate 
Some Advantages of Financial Leasing 
Tax reforms now being proposed could 
affect the attractiveness of financial 
leases by abolishing the investment 
tax credit and lengthening the sched- 
ule of depreciation allowed. These 
changes will prevent equipment own- 
ers from using these tax benefits and 
from offering attractive lease terms to 
farmers with low taxable incomes. 
Farmers faced with high debt-to-asset 
ratios, declining land values, and cash 
flow problems may continue to lease 
equipment— but the cost may go 
higher. [BUI Serletis (202) 786-\8043 
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Despite lower expected farm debt, total 
net worth is forecast to decline for the 
sixth straight year. The current fore- 
cast for farm equity (excluding house 

holds) is $525 $585 billion, down from 
the $555 $605 billion likely for 1985. 

The debt-to-asset ratio has risen steadi- 
ly since 1978- A ratio between 24 and 
28 percent is forecast for 1986, com- 
pared with the 25 to 27 percent likely 
for 1985, Debt-to-equity ratios are ex- 
pected to increase. 

Two important gauges of profitability 
are the rates of return to equity and to 
assets- Return on assets measures the 
returns generated from both debt and 



equity capital invested in the farm 
operation, while return on equity 
measures the returns exclusively from 
equity capital. Interest paid is the 
return to debt capital. Therefore, if the 
rate of return on assets Is less than 
the interest rate, interest payments 
will reduce residual income available 
as a return to equity, and debt use 
will have reduced the rate of return to 
farmers' equity. 

Since 1980, debt financing and in- 
creased interest payments have 
reduced return*, and they will likely 
continue to do so through 1986, despite 
anticipated lower interest payments 
The margin between the rates of 
return on assets and on equity is ex- 
pected to narrow a bit in 1986. The 
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larger margins that occurred in recent 
years were mainly due to large real 

capita] losses. Although real capital 
losses are expected to continue in 
1986, they will likely slow somewhat. 

The rate of return to equity is forecast 
to remain about even with 1985. 
Although residual income to equity is 
expected to fall by about a tenth* equi- 
ty values are also predicted to decline, 
leaving the ratio unchanged. After ad- 
justing for real capital gains, the 
return-to-equity ratio is expected to im- 
prove substantially over 1985, but it 
will still likely be negative. 

The rate of return to assets from in- 
come will probably fall slightly in 
1986. However, adjustments for real 
capital gains will cause the total 
return on assets to improve. Neverthe- 
less, like returns to equity, returns on 
assets will remain negative, (Matthew 
Rta and Gary Lucier (202) 78&1809J 



Percentages Revised on 
FCS Problem Loans 



The May Agricultural Outlook car- 
ried a map showing the percentage 
of nonperforming loans In each 
Farm Credit System district Re- 
vised data in the accompanying ta- 
ble substantially alter the 
proportions of nonperforming loans 
in a number of districts. 

Percentage of FCS Problem Loans" 

FCS District Short-t«mi Lonfl-t»rm 

P«rc*nt 




Baltimore, P© 


4 


2 


ColuflfaU, SC 


6 


4 


J*c»tton, MS 


II 


4 


Louisville KY 


6 


II 


Qm«h«, ME 


19 


6 


•Acr«T*nto, CA 


9 


5 


St. Loult, NO 


9 


a 


St. Paul, m 


10 


7 


Sprlngtllld, HA 


I 


2 


Spot ana, VA 


7 


5 


TflXA* 


5 


I 


lie ilta, KS 


13 


10 






*Unsacur*d lo*n* pft*t du* 90 day* or 
mora, and high-risk rastruchirod loan*. 




World Agriculture and 
Trade 



IN AGRICULTURAL TRADE, 
DOLLAR REMAINS STRONG 

The recent decline in the U.S. dollar, 
particularly the spectacular fall 
against the Japanese yen, is raising 
expectations for improved U.S. agricul- 
tural exports. However, the yen-dollar 
exchange rate is an incomplete indica- 
tor of how the dollar has moved 
against all currencies important to 
U.S. agricultural trade. An exchange* 
rate index weighted by U,S, farm ex- 
ports shows that the dollar remains 
strong against many currencies of 
agricultural importance (see table 27 
in back of issue). This potent dollar 
continues to hurt U.S. sales. 

Exchange Rate Indexes Vary 
In Several Way* 

Changes in the dollar exchange rate 
can be measured against either one or 
several currencies. Measuring against 
several currencies is typically done 
with an index. Indexes can differ by 
how many currencies are included* 
how important each one is, whether in- 
flation is taken into account, and what 
base period is chosen to sbow the typi- 
cal relationship between the cur- 
rencies. 

The Federal Reserve's weighted- 
average exchange value index meas- 
ures movements in the dollar against 
currencies from the largest market 
economies (called the G-10 countries)— 
Germany, Japan, France, the United 



Kingdom, Canada, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Sweden— as well 
as Switzerland, These nations' curren- 
cies dominate world financial markets, 
partly because they are responsible for 
providing standby credit lines to the 
International Monetary Fund (IMFX 

By contrast, the index of the agricul- 
tural trade- weighted dollar published 
in Agricultural Outlook measures dol- 
lar changes against currencies impor- 
tant to total U.S. agricultural trade 
(see table 27 in the back of this issue). 
The agriculture index includes 38 cur- 
rencies from the developed and de- 
veloping countries that comprise major 
markets for U.S. agricultural exports. 

These countries include Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, India, Indonesia, 
Kenya, Mexico, Nigeria, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, South Korea, Spain, and 
Taiwan, in addition to the G-10 coun- 
tries (except Sweden). However, several 
major markets— the USSR, Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, and China— have cur- 
rencies that are not traded 
internationally and therefore, are not 
included in this index, 

Index Weighting Makes Big Difference 

An important difference between the 
Fed's G-10 index and the agriculture 
index is the weight assigned to each 
currency. For example, while both in- 
dexes include the German mark, the 
Fed index reflects the mark's impor- 
tance in world financial markets with 
a weight of more than 20 percent On 
the other hand, the agriculture index 
reflects West Germany's share of U.S. 
agricultural trade— giving it a weight 
of not quite 10 percent. 

Conversely, the Fed index uses a 
Japanese yen weight under 15 percent, 
reflecting limited use of the yen as a 
world financial currency. But the 
agriculture index attaches a weight of 
over 20 percent to the yen, reflecting 
Japan's importance as the largest 
single-country market for US, farmers, 

Dollar indexes— such as the Fed 
index— are generally presented in 
nominal terms. However, a deflated or 
real agriculture index was devised to 
deflate the nominal index by the ratio 
of annual U.S. price changes to price 
changes in other countries. The Con- 
sumer Price Index deflator reflects 
domestic price changes in both traded 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



US. agricultural trade balance 
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For Agriculture, Fed Index Is Poor 
Measure of Dollar Exchange Rates 

1980 = 100 
170 



150 




"Index of U,S. dollar exchange rates 
reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 



and nontraded goods (such as construc- 
tion or local services). Therefore, fluc- 
tuations in the agriculture index are 
often moderated. 

To Many Countries, Dollar's Value— 
And U.S. Ag Price*— Remain High 

Dividing the agriculture index into 
two separate indexes provides an in- 
teresting view of several differences 
among country groups. An index of 
U.S. dollar exchange rates with major 
agricultural exporters (Canada, Austra- 
lia, France, Argentina, Brazil, and 
South Africa) closely followed the total 
agriculture index through 1985* 
However, most competitor currencies 
have not strengthened against the dol- 
lar in 19S6 as the financial currencies 
in the Fed index have, or as much as 
the total agriculture index, which in- 
cludes the Fed currencies. This means 
the exporters' prices maintain about 
the same relationship to the dollar as 
before. 

Similarly, an index of U.S. exchange 
rates with the currencies of agricultur- 
al importers strengthened from 1980 
through 1985. Against the developing- 
country currencies in the importer in- 
dexr the dollar remains strong, Many 
of these countries have large dollar 
debts which usurp dollar export earn- 
ings. Higher inflation rates in these 
countries also continue to weaken 
their currencies. In addition, some 
governments have actually pegged 
their currency to the dollar, creating a 
fixed exchange rate. 



Consequently, while the dollar is fall- 
ing rapidly against major financial 
currencies, most dev el oping- country 
importers still see the dollar as fairly 
strong in terms of their currencies. 

Furthermore, the dramatic dollar 
decline against the industrial country 
currencies has not extended to major 
US. competitors in agricultural trade 
markets. While the nominal commer- 
cial quotes for the dollar fell 29 per- 
cent against both the Japanese yen 
and the German mark between Febru- 
ary 1985 and February 1986, the dol- 
lar rose 4-5 percent against the 
Canadian and Australian dollars, more 
than 6 percent against the South 
Korean won, nearly 12 percent against 
the Philippine peso, and over 100 per- 
cent against the Mexican peso. 

Thus, although the rapid fall of the 
dollar on world financial markets is in- 
deed lowering dollar prices in foreign 
markets, the extent of the decline vis- 
a-vis U.S. agricultural exports is sub- 
stantially less. For most U.S. agricul- 
tural importers other than Japan and 
Germany, the U.S. dollar is still 
strong. {Edward Wilson (202) 786-16881 
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FAER-21& April 1986. (Price $3.00) 
Stock Number: 001 019-0045 17, 
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General Economy 



EXPANSION CONTINUING 

Much like the "little engine that 
could," the current economic expansion 
is chugging its way into its 43rd unin- 
terrupted month, making it the second 
longest peacetime expansion in U.S. 
history. The expansion has advanced 
in fits and starts, however, and growth 
is uneven across sectors. For example, 
real GNP grew only 2.2 percent in 
1985, in contrast to the 6,6-percent 
rate in 1984. Employment in services 
has grown 18 percent since the last 
business cycle trough (November 1982), 
compared with only 7-percent growth 
in manufacturing. 

Partly because this expansion is so un- 
even, there is considerable room left 
for further improvement in some sec- 
tors, increasing the likelihood that 
growth will continue, However, be- 
cause some sectors are weak, an un- 
foreseen development, such as a 
reversal in oil prices, could seriously 
hurt them and have a major impact on 
overall growth. 

Where the Economy Is Booming 

The brightest spot in the U.S. economy 
is residential construction which has 
been spurred by the declines in mort- 
gage rates. Since November 1982, 
rates have fallen from near 14 percent 
to about 10.5. In the same period, 
residential construction has increased 
in 1982 dollars from $100 to $180 bil- 
lion, and employment in construction 
has jumped about 70 percent. 



Industries related to construction are 
also growing rapidly. Monthly lumber 
production, for example, has risen 
about 18 percent since the last busi- 
ness trough, and monthly brick produc- 
tion has risen 25 percent. As the 
effects of increased construction con- 
tinue to spread through the economy, 
even more increases should occur in 
overall employment and production. 

Why Interest Rates Are Fatting 

Interest rates have been falling for 
three primary reasons. First, lower 
rates of inflation have brought down 
expectations of future inflation, help- 
ing to lower interest rates. The abrupt 
decline in oil prices has accelerated the 
downward adjustment considerably. 

Second, the Federal Reserve has pur 
sued a more accommodative monetary 
policy over the last 2 years. With more 
money to lend, banks and other finan- 
cial institutions have reduced their 
rates to encourage borrowing. 

Finally, financial markets have inter- 
preted passage of the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hol lings bill as a signal that the large 
Federal deficit will be reduced substan- 
tially. Such a reduction would in turn 
shrink future Government credit de- 
mands, easing pressure on interest 
rates, especially longer term rates. 

Aside from construction and its related 
industries, trade and services have 
been leading the economy in employ- 
ment gains. From the trough in 1982, 
the number of employees in the pri- 
vate sector has risen by about 10 mil- 
lion workers— about 3.8 million in 
services, 3.5 million in wholesale and 
retail trade, and about 800,000 in 
finance, insurance, and real estate. 

Where the Economy Is Soft 

In contrast to the construction and 

service industries, the manufacturing 
sector has not fared very well, especial- 
ly since mid- 1984, Industrial produc- 
tion has risen 25 percent since 
November 1982, but all of that in- 
crease occurred in 1983 and early 
1984. Since mid-1984 the index has 
barely moved. 

Manufacturing employment tells the 
same story. Of the 10 million jobs 
gained in the last 43 months, only 1.2 
million were added in manufacturing, 
and the number of manufacturing em- 
ployees has declined by about 200,000 
since mid-1984. 

Much of the growth in demand for 
manufactured goods has been met by 
imports, not domestically produced 



items. In real terms, industrial durable 
goods imports rose nearly 60 percent 
from fourth quarter 1982 to the end of 
1985, and capital goods imports (ex- 
cluding autos) more than doubled in 
that period. Excluding autos. consumer 
durable goods Imports increased by 
$17 billion, so imports took about 40 
percent of new consumer purchases in 
that category. 

One of the major reasons for the shift 
to imported goods was, of course, the 
dollar's runup in 1983 and 1984. The 
higher value of the dollar made foreign 
goods less expensive than U.S. goods, 
providing an incentive for U.S. con- 
sumers and producers to "buy foreign" 
and foreign consumers and producers 
to l4 buy domestic* 11 The dollar has 
fallen about 30 percent since its peak 
in February 1985, and the reversal 
should turn the incentives back in the 
direction of buying U.S. goods, poten- 
tially helping the manufacturing 
sector. 

Why Employment Distribution 
Is Important 

A turnaround in manufacturing em- 
ployment could be particularly impor- 
tant for agriculture, since 
manufacturing jobs pay more on aver- 
age than service or retail trade jobs. 
Adding one worker in manufacturing 
rather than in services adds more to 
personal income, an important deter 
minant of domestic food purchases. 

A boost in personal income from 
stronger manufacturing employment 
growth could be substantial In 1985, 
persona] income was about $3.3 tril- 
lion and employment grew by about 3 
million workers. Wage and salary pay- 
ments per full time-equivalent em- 
ployee in 1984 (the latest year for 
which data are available) were $23,237 
in manufacturing and $17,784 in 
services. 

Using these figures, adding 3 million 
full-time workers in manufacturing 
would raise personal income about $16 
billion more than adding the same 
number of service workers and would 
speed personal income growth half a 
percentage point. Thus, if the economy 
adds about the name number of total 
workers in 1986 as in 1985 t personal 
income could be 0.5 percent higher or 
lower depending on where the jobs are 
added, 

When the distribution of the types of 
service jobs is considered, the potential 
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Genera) Economic Indicators 



Composite leading economic indicators 
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difference in personal income becomes 
greater than 0.5 percent The service 
job category can be divided neatly into 
two groups: high wage and low wage. 
While there are some jobs in the high- 
wage group— legal services, motion pic- 
tures, and some other professional 
services— moat service jobs pay low 
wages. If the atypical high-paying 
service jobs are excluded, wage and 
salary payments average the pay level 
found in retail trade, 513,206 a year. 

Adding 3 million workers to manufac- 
turing rather than to retail trade and 
the more typical low-paying service 
jobs would add about $31 billion to 
personal income and about a mil per- 
centage point to the personal income 
growth rate. The distribution of em- 
ployment then, can significantly affect 
the size of personal income and the de- 
mand for farm products. 

What the Rest of 1986 Could Bring 

The events of the first half of 1986 
have set the stage for robust growth in 
the second halt Lower interest rates, 
very low inflation, and an expected 
turnaround in the net export deficit all 
point to faster real growth and a some- 
what smaller unemployment rate. 

Inflation in the second half should 
return to the 3-4 percent range, as low- 
er oil prices finish working their way 
through the stages of production. 
In light of a faster growing economy 
and a return to inflation of 3 to 4 per- 
cent, interest rates should stabilize 
and possibly even rise a little from 
their current levels. 

An important factor in this outlook is 
the expectation that the net U.S, ex- 
port deficit will decline the rest of the 
year. If the deficit remains near its 
first-quarter level through 1986, as 
much as 1 percentage point could be 
shaved off the real growth rate for the 
rest of 1986. 

Another important variable is the size 
of the Federal deficit, The most recent 
projection for fiscal 1986 is slightly 
above $200 billion. If the President 
and Congress attempt to meet the 
Gramm Rudman-Hollings fiscal 1987 
target of $144 billion, Government 
deficits will have to be cut about $50 
billion, If the economy is not accelerat- 
ing in the last half of the year— for ex- 
ample, because of a 
worse than anticipated foreign trade 
performance— the cut could substantial- 
ly reduce real growth and employment. 



What This Means for Agriculture 
From a macroeconomic perspective, 
agriculture could gain. Farmers* in- 
terest costs should continue to moder- 
ate this year if rates for agriculture 
reflect the declines seen by the rest of 
the economy. Lower oil prices have 
substantially reduced the cost of farm 
fuels. 

At the same time, a faster growing 
economy, with solid gains in manufac 
turing employment, offers potential in- 
creases in the domestic demand for 
food and clothing. Barring unforeseen 
circumstances, this combination of fall- 
ing costs and steadily rising domestic 
demand should provide higher net in- 
come than would otherwise occur for 
farmers in 1986. 

The export picture is not so clear. The 
value of the dollar has not fallen as 
much in relation to the currencies of 
agricultural export-competing and 
major agricultural importing countries 
as it has against world currencies in 
general. Consequently, the falling dol- 
lar alone will not cause a surge in ex- 
port demand for farm products (see the 
World Agriculture & Trade depart- 
ment). (Ralph Monaco (202) 786-1283} 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Agricultural Statis- 
tics Board reports that will be issued 
by the time the July Agricultural Out- 
look comes off press. 

June 

2 Poultry Slaughter 

3 Minn.-Wis, Mfg. Milk Final, 
1983-85 

4 Dairy Products 
6 Celery 

9 Vegetables Vegetables- Annual 

10 Crop Production 

12 Turkey Hatchery 

13 Milk Production 
16 Cattle on Feed 
20 Catfish 

Vegetables 

23 Hogs & Pigs 
Livestock Slaughter 
Cold Storage 

24 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 
Farm Production 
Expenditures— Summary 

27 Peanut Stocks & Processing 
Grain Stocks 

30 Egg Products 

Agricultural Prices— Monthly 
Agricultural Prices— Annual 




Inputs 



FERTILIZER APPLICATION 
RATES: UP OR DOWN? 

American farmers applied over 21 mil- 
lion tons of fertilizer in 1985, The two 
major determinants of total fertilizer 
use, crop acres planted and the per- 
acre fertilization rate, are influenced 
by farm programs and a number of 
economic and agronomic consider- 
ations. 

Farm programs, because they often af- 
fect acreage planted, can trigger large 
short-term changes in fertilizer use. 
For example, the decline in planted 
acres during 1983's PIK program 
dropped total fertilizer use about 16 
percent from a year earlier. But> the 
impacts of farm programs on fertilizer 
use go beyond simple reductions in 
crop acreage. 

Typically, when farm programs are put 
into effect, lower yielding, less inten- 
sively fertilized acres are the ones 
idled, leaving the highly fertilized 
acres in production. Also, farm pro- 
gram participants face less commodity 
price uncertainty, so they may partial- 
ly offset acreage cuts by applying more 
fertilizer to the land remaining in 
production. But, this is not always the 
case because of the diverse set of fac- 
tors affecting farmers' fertilization de- 
cisions. 
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Many Factor* Influence 
Fertilization Rates 

Soil and tissue testing are commonly 
used to assist farmers in making per- 
acre fertilization rates decisions, which 
are also determined by a number of 
other factors: 

• the price of fertilizer relative to the 
expected crop price; 

• the availability and cost of land, 
credit, and water; 

• soil type; 

• the amount of nutrients already in 
the soil; 

• the crop planted and crop rotations; 

• weather. 

Over the long run, such factors as seed 
variety, timing and placement of fer- 
tilizer applications, and tillage systems 
and pest management practices which 
increase yields also may encourage 
shifts in application rates. 

Application rates increased rapidly in 
the 1960*8, especially for corn, but 
growth has slowed since then. 
Although higher yielding crop varie- 
ties, more irrigated acres, and im- 
proved cultural practices have 
increased crop yields and created addi- 
tional demand for fertilizer, other fac- 
tors have slowed the growth in 
fertilization rates. 

The increase in yield from an addition- 
al application of fertilizer is generally 
smaller than the increase from an ini- 
tial application. In some cases, applica- 
tion rates have reached the point 
where extra fertilizer produces only 
small increases in yields. In addition, 
the jump in energy prices during 
1972-74 and 1979 82 increased the cost 
of producing fertilizer, especially nitro- 
gen, and prices increased significantly. 

Crop and Fertilizer Price* 
Often Move Together 
Crop-fertilizer price ratios combine two 
key economic factors which Can in- 
fluence application rates. However, 
crop and fertilizer prices often move 
together and thereby offset their 
respective influences on application 
rates. Lower crop prices, especially for 
corn, lead to lower fertilizer prices as 
farmers demand less fertilizer and 
dealers then lower prices to stimulate 
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•Rales for each crop are based on per-acre 
application of nitrogen, phosphates, and 
potash weighted by the respective percent 
of acres treated with each nutrient. 



use- Conversely, as crop acres and fer- 
tilizer use expand under the influence 
of higher crop prices, there is upward 
pressure on fertilizer prices. 

Nitrogen use on corn appears most 
responsive to economic factors. Nitro- 
gen application rates on com generally 
rise or fall directly with the corn- 
nitrogen price ratio. 



However, in the case of phosphate, this 
relationship is not well defined. Declin- 
ing use on corn cannot be directly tied 
to the com -phosphate price relation- 
ship. Other factors are involved. For 
example, in certain corn-growing 
areas, heavy phosphate fertilization on 
com land has built up a reserve of 
phosphatlc nutrients. Consequently, for 
a limited time, farmers can use what 
phosphate is in the soil to maintain 
corn yields. Also, cost pressure on corn 
producers since 1983 has accelerated 
the trend toward applying less phos- 
phate fertilizer. 

Because of the diversity of other fac- 
tors involved, the corn-fertilizer price 
ratio and fertilizer application rates 
have shown some inconsistencies. For 
example, in 1985, the ratio pointed to 
a decline in nitrogen application, but 
rates increased as farmers responded 
to spring soil moisture levels that por- 
tended high corn yields. 

Fertilizer application rates on other 
crops have exhibited only weak 
responses to the crop-fertilizer price ra^ 
tio. Historically, wheat fertilizer appli- 
cation rates have generally risen 
irrespective of declines in the wheat- 
fertilizer price ratio. This continues to- 
day because of new, higher yielding 
wheat varieties that require larger 
per-acre fertilizer applications. 
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Nitrogen Application Rates 
Influenced by Corn-Nitrogen 
Price Ratio and Acres Planted 
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In the case of cotton, regional shifts in 
production affect national average ap 
plication rates. Since 1981, cotton 
production has shifted away from the 
Southern Plains to higher yielding 
areas of the West and Delta States and 
to potash-deficient soils east of the 
Mississippi River, This change has 
pushed up average nitrogen and 
potash application rates. 

Total Fertilizer Use Down in 1986 

Total fertilizer use in 1986 will fall, 
since planted acreage will be down 
about 5 percent from 1985. With 
record commodity program participa. 
tion rates, the area idled will increase 
from about 30 million acres in 1985 to 
over 40 million. According to the 
Prospective Plantings report and cur- 
rent signup information, planted corn 
acreage will likely fall 5-6 million 
acres. Since corn accounts for the 
greatest share of fertilizer applied to 
field zrops, the decline in corn acreage 
will account for a large share of the 
projected 1. mill ion-ton decrease in fer- 
tilizer consumption. 



Other Signals Are Mixed 
This year, mixed signals to farmers 
are affecting fertilizer application 
rates. All major crop prices are expect- 
ed to be below 1985. Season-average 
prices may tumble at rates from 20 
percent for corn and wheat to about 1 
percent for soybeans. 



However, a number of other factors 
suggest constant or increased applica- 
tion rates. Given the long tradition of 
attempting to increase yields, the idea 
of reducing input use and lowering 
yield goals initially may not appeal to 
some farmers. Also, fertilizer prices 
have declined nearly 10 percent from 
last spring because of sluggish demand 
and, in some cases, rising inventories, 

Furthermore, target prices, which de- 
termine deficiency payments through 
the commodity programs, have been 
frozen at 1985 levels. Between the defi- 
ciency payments from the 1985 crop 
and the advance deficiency payments 
for the 1986 crop, most producers will 
have adequate cash on hand to pur- 
chase fertilizer. Also, reduced plant- 
ings and falling energy prices and 
interest rates should help alleviate 
some farmers' cash or credit problems. 

In addition, average application rates 
may increase this year as marginal, 
less intensively fertilized cropland is 
withdrawn from production due to the 
increased acreage conservation reserve 
and the acreage reduction program, 

Finally, extra fertilizer may be war- 
ranted if technological improvements 
such as hybrid wheat pennit increased 
yields without significant cost in- 
creases. While no breakthroughs are 
expected in 1986, in the past, adoption 
of new technology has generally re- 
quired additional fertilizer to reach 
higher yields, [Paul Andrilenas, Harry 
Vroomen (202) 786-1456) 



AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

Dairy Production Termination Pro- 
gram.- USDA accepted 13,988 bids, 
which will result in a reduction of 
12.28 billion pounds of milk during the 
18 month program The maximum bid 
accepted was $22.50 per cwt. Payments 
to dairy producers who had their bids 
accepted are estimated at $1,827 bil- 
lion, to be paid out by 1991. The dairy 
herd disposal will be conducted during 
three periods; April 1-August 31; Sep- 
tember 1-February 28, 1987; March 
1-August 1, 1987, 

Red meat buyout— USDA is purchas- 
ing 400 million pounds of red meat to 
offset the Impact of the increased dairy 
slaughter. Purchases will be in addi- 
tion to normal buying, for distribution 
to the school lunch program and other 
domestic feeding programs. 

The Department began buying addi- 
tional canned beef and ground beef in 
April Purchases will continue to be in 
proportion to the estimated slaughter 
for each disposal period. Of the 400 
million pounds, 200 million will be do^ 
nated to domestic nonprofit charitable 
institutions for the needy, elderly, and 
children. The remaining 200 million 
pounds have been purchased by Brazil. 



Branding instruction*— The original 
instructions called for hot branding on 
the jaws of cattle to be slaughtered or 
exported under terms of the Dairy Ter 
mination Program. Amended instruc- 
tions also allow for freeze branding, 

Conservation reserve program.— USDA 
accepted bids for 838,480 acres of high- 
ly erodible cropland on 10,307 farms. 
The accepted bids ranged from $5 to 
$90 per acre, with an average of 
$41.82, Annual rental payments will 
be made after October 1 of each year, 
A second signup began May 5; the first 
signup period was March 3-14. 

1986 cotton program.— On April 24 t 
USDA announced that it had deter- 
mined a prevailing world market price 
of 33,62 cents per pound for SLM 
1-1/16" (micronaire 35 through 4.0) 
cotton at average US. locations. The 
Department then chose "Plan A" from 
the two plans offered in the Food Secu- 
rity Act, The choice of Plan A means 
that cotton loan repayments in the 
1986 crop year can be made at 80 per- 
cent of the loan rate for each quality 
of cotton and are fixed for the entire 
year. {Tom Fulton (202) 786-1780} 
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The Outlook for Farmland Values 
Is Still Clouded 



U.S. farmland values fell 12 percent in 1985, continuing the 
downward trend that began in 1981- The U.S. average price 
per acre on February l f 1986, was $596, down from $679 in 
April 1985 and the peak of $823 in the early 1980's. The in- 
dex of farmland values now stands only slightly above the 
1978 mark. Real values, adjusted for inflation, have retreat- 
ed to the levels of the early 1970V After 4 years of falling 
nominal values, the question arises: Have farmland values 
finally bottomed out? The answer: It's probably too early to 
tell 

Twenty-five States experienced price declines of 10 percent 
or more in the past year, led by Minnesota, where values 
dropped 26 percent. Values in the Corn Belt and Northern 
Plains, which have sustained large losses, continued to 
decline, but at a lower rate than earlier- 
Cash rente declined in almost all States, However, rents 
generally dropped less than values, so remVto-value ratios 
increased. 

The erosion of farmland values in the major agricultural 
States reflects the generally depressed farm economy, se- 
vere financial stress for farmers with large debts, and the 
cautious attitudes of some farm tenders. In addition, many 
prospective buyers appear to be waiting for still lower 
prices. 

Russian Grain Sale in 1972 
Helped Spark Boom 

The roots of the current land market go back to the early 
1970's. The Russian grain sale in 1972 marked the begin- 
ning of a period of rapidly rising world demand for U.S. 
farm products. As commodity prices rose during the 



A Formula for Land Values, 

Land Earnings, and Interest Rates 

A simple formula expresses the relationship between land 

values and expected land earnings and interest rates; 

P, = n\Ai-g) 
P is land price per acre in year 4 R f is land earnings or 
economic rent in year t t i is the real interest rate at which 
future returns to land are discounted, and g is the rate by 
which real returns to land are expected to grow annually. 



Rearranging terms gives: 
CR/PP = i-g 






The formula states that, in a well -functioning market, land 
will be priced so that the current return on investment is 
equal to the discount rate minus expected trend* in land 
earnings. Thus, in order to understand land prices, it is 
necessary to consider the joi nt effects of expectations about 
both land earnings and real interest rates. 



Fall In Land Values Continued During 1985 
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mid-1970's, farm earnings increased dramatically. As a con- 
sequence, land prices rose rapidly and large amounts of 
previously idle cropland were brought into production. 

The boom in land prices was aided by the widespread avail- 
ability of capital at very low, or even negative, real interest 
rates. High rates of inflation in the general economy made 
farmland a valuable inflation hedge and tax shelter. In ad- 
dition, Government commodity programs substantially 
reduced the marketing risks associated with farming. 

The expectations for continually increasing farmland earn- 
ings and inflation changed sharply in the 1980V New mac^ 
roeconotnic policy, particularly monetary policy, led to a 
dramatic reversal in inflation rates and a substantial rise 
in real interest rates- 
High real interest rates strengthened the value of the dollar 
in international marketSi boosting U.S. prices overseas and 
contributing to the reduction in the volume and value of 
U.S. agricultural exports. Declining exports in turn led to 
surplus domestic stocks, lower commodity prices, and lower 
farm incomes. 

The combination of high real interest rates and declining 
net farm income caused land prices to begin slipping in 
1982, The lower land prices exacerbated farm financial 
problems brought on by low farm income. Lower land prices 
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?eal Interest Rates In 1970 H s Encouraged Farmland Buying 
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Land Values Affected by 

interest Rates and Net Cash Flow 





'Net cash income plus change In loans outstanding plus change 
In operator'* currency and demand deposits plus rent to 
landlords, minus capital expenditures. 
1985 preliminary; 19&6 forecast. 



change 



reduced the value of loan collateral (land and buildings con- 
stitute 75 percent of all farm assets) and forced some 
farmers— especially those who had purchased land near 
peak prices— into foreclosure. 

Tf%e Critical Factor*: 

Interest Rate* <fe Expected Land Earnings 

There are two primary determinants of agricultural land 
values— expected land earnings and interest rates. Land 
prices are inversely related to interest rates; for a given lev- 
el of expected land earnings, higher interest rates will 
result in lower land prices. Conversely, an increase in the 
rate at which future land earnings are expected to grow 
will increase land prices- 

Land earnings.— Expectations about future returns to land 
cannot be directly observed, but economic studies suggest 
that buyers and sellers form expectations largely on the ba- 
sis of current land earnings and past changes in earnings 
and land prices. 

As an example of how expectations are formed, consider 
farm operators net cash flow since 1967. In the 1960's and 
early 1970's, land prices and net cash flow were relatively 
stable and tended to move together. Net cash flow jumped 
sharply in 1973 and 1974, stabilized at about twice the 
1967 level for the next 3 years, and increased again be- 
tween 1978 and 1979. 

Net cash flow is a measure of funds available to farmers for 
operator income and real estate purchases. When net cash 
flow began to rise, land buyers and sellers apparently were 
at first cautious about continued growth. But, during the 
middle and late 1970's, rising expectations increasingly 
translated into higher land prices, 

Land values continued to climb in 1980 and 1981, although 
net cash flow fell. Economic studies have found that 
changes in land prices generally lag changes in earnings. 



Com Belt Land Values Climbed Faster Than Rental Rates 
During 1975-81 
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This is reasonable, since buyers and sellers may not im- 
mediately recognize a downturn. 

Interest rates.— Land prices have dropped sharply since 
1982. To understand why, it is useful to look at real in* 
terest rates. 

In nominal terms, mortgage rates ranged between 6 and 12 
percent between 1967 and 1981, However, because of the 
very high rates of inflation {as measured by the Consumer 
Price lndex^ real mortgage rates were negative in 5 of 
these years and averaged only 1.3 percent annually for the 
whole period This period of low real interest rates general- 
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ly coincided with the period of most rapid gains in land 
prices. Conversely, the steepest decline in land values oc- 
curred after the sharp increase in real interest rates in the 
early lSBO's. 

Cropland Rents.— The relationship between land earnings 
and land prices also can be seen in USDA data on cropland 
rental rates. Rental rates are another frequently used meas- 
ure ofland earnings. However, rents tend to be lagged indi- 
cators of land earnings, because in some cases they are 
based on multiyear contracts. 

The relationships between cropland rents and land values 
in the Corn Belt and Northern Plains States are particular- 
ly instructive because agriculture in these regions is heavi- 
ly dependent on export markets. As a consequence, both 
land prices and rents have been more volatile than in other 
U.S. regions. 

Prior to 1973, cash rents and values in both regions were 
closely linked and relatively stable. Beginning in 1974-75, 
both values and rents increased sharply, but after 1975, 
values grew proportionately more. Again, this is evidence 
that land buyers and sellers were capitalizing expectations 
of increased land earnings into land prices. 

In both regions, cropland prices have fallen relatively more 
than cash rente. This suggests that the rapid fall in 
cropland prices since 1981 or 1982 is partially related to the 
sharply higher post 1981 interest rates, and not entirely to 
the decline in land earnings. 

Some Indicators Point One Way, 
Some the Other 

Some respondents to USDA surveys believe that land 
values are at or near the bottom and may stabilize soon. 
Also, some recent <niarterly surveys by State universities 
and Federal Reserve banks reflect a pattern of moderating 
declines or stabilizing land prices. But, it is difficult to de- 
termine if the market has indeed stopped falling. There are 
some indicators in both directions. 

The factors indicating stabilizing land prices include the fol- 
lowing: 

• The relatively large decline in cropland values, compared 
with cash rents, has restored rent-to-value ratios close to 
their pre-1974 levels. This is important because it sug- 
gests that land prices have now adjusted for the incorrect 
expectations for future land earnings, interest rates, and 
inflation of the late l970 T s. 

• Many potential farmland investors have cash reserves 
and relatively low debt-to-equity ratios (three-fourths of 
farmland purchasers in 1985 were active or retired farm- 
ers). Depending on their current production costs and the 
economic outlook, current land prices may provide more 
attractive opportunities for such investors. 

• Recent declines in long- and short-term interest rates en- 
hance prospects for stabilizing land prices. For a prosper 
tive buyer, lower long-term (mortgage) rates reduce the 
income required to support given land prices. 

Lower interest rates have also affected foreign exchange 
rates, reducing the value of the dollar, and increasing 
the possibility that the United States can export more 
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farm commodities. Lower short-term rates reduce the cost 
of operating capital and thus reduce production costs and 
lift incomes. The stock market has strongly reacted to 
lower rates, as have residential housing markets. Other 
long term Investments such as farmland should also 
react positively. 

Passage of the Food Security Act of 1986, with target 
prices frozen for 2 years, gives farmers a more stable 
short-term planning environment. 



But r the factors indicating further declines in farmland 
values include these: 

• Although rent-tavalue ratios are nearly in line with 
historical relationships, reported cash rents may continue 
to decline because of their lagged nature. This may be 
interpreted as bad news and further reduce farmer and 
landlord expectations. 

• Lower interest rates and greater loanable funds have not 
been geographically uniform, especially for rural agricul- 
tural banks. Many farmers holding long-term, high- 
interest debt face insolvency. Financial institutions have 
acquired many farms through foreclosure, and much ad- 
ditional acreage Is subject to foreclosure. The possibility 
that large amounts of this land could be offered for sale 
simultaneously worries bankers in agricultural areas, 
since such a land glut could lower prices further. 

• The impact of the Graham- Rudman-H oiling* Act on farm 
programs is uncertain; there is some concern that fund- 
ing for the programs will shrink. Also, given the nation's 
need to deal with its deficit problems, agricultural com 
modity and credit programs may face farther changes 
over the next several years. Historically, farm programs 
have legislated changes in the supply of cropland and the 
resulting benefits have been capitalized into land values. 
If benefits are reduced or eliminated, land values could 
decline further. [Robert Boxtey (202) 786-1419} 
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How Lower Land Prices and 
Interest Rates Cut Land Payments 

The 50- to 60 percent decline in land prices in several major 
Corn Belt States, combined with lower interest rates, could 
spell substantial savings for those now purchasing farm 
real estate. For example, annual payments for 160 acres of 
Illinois farmland purchased at 12 percent interest at a 1981 
average statewide price of $2,188 per acre would be $46,869 
(20-year amortization with equal payments). Based on a na- 
tional average farm price for corn of $2.50 per bushel in 
1981JB2, a yield of 117 bushels an acre would be needed 
just to meet those land payments. 

However, the decline in Illinois land prices to $1,143 per 
acre in early 1986\ combined with 10-percent financing, 
would translate into an annual payment of $21,481 for 
those buying the same land today. At the 1986/87 corn loan 
rate of $1.92 a bushel, only 70 bushels per acre would be 
needed to meet the lower payments. 

Cost declines for energy based inputs, such as fuel and fer- 
tilizer, and projected record Government deficiency pay- 
ments are other factors which could bolster land prices in 
1986. Data from the 1984 Farm Costs and Returns Survey 
for 506 farms in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, and Ohio indicate that the average corn-soybean farm 
in the Corn Belt consisted of 544 acres. Projected 1986 land 
values are $541,000 per farm. Yields on those farms in 
1984 averaged 114 bushels of corn per acre and 34 bushels 
of soybeans. Cost structure and production patterns on 
these farms were projected to 1986 in order to examine 
changes in farmers' ability to cover cash expenses from cur- 
rent income. 

With a typical downpayment level, 30 percent, a new pur- 
chaser must meet interest payments on 70 percent of the 
cost of the land Given average yields, crop prices, Govern- 
ment benefits, and operating expenses in 1984, a person 
who purchased an average Corn Belt farm at 12 



As Interest Rates Go Down. 
Farmers Can Afford More Debt 
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•Maximum debt las a percent of assets) on which farmers in 
accompanying example can meet interest payments in 1986. 
assuming lower cash expenses and rising deficiency payments, 



percent Interest could not have met the interest and operat- 
ing expenses from returns of that farm (see accompanying 
table). 

Although this year's cash receipts will probably be lower 
than in 1984, higher Government program benefits and low- 
er operating expenses mean that even at 12-percent in- 
terest, a farmer could purchase land with a high level of 
debt financing and pay interest as well as operating ex- 
penses. Lower Interest rates make the purchase more af- 
fordable. 



Cash Flow Needed to Buy Land at 10 
and 12 Percent Interest 
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However, if Government payments are subtracted from total 
receipts, the amount of debt a farmer could carry at 10 per- 
cent interest and still meet interest expenses would drop 
from over 80 percent of land values to less than 30 percent. 
The decline in cash production expenses due to lower fuel 
and chemical prices is increasing the amount of debt farm 
ers can service by about 10 percentage points. 

AssuFttption* and Caveats to the Analysis 
In this example, land values are early 1986 statewide esti- 
mates, increased by 20 percent to reflect higher quality row 
cropland (Nebraska was increased by 100 percent). Interest 
rates in 1986 typically range between 11 and 13 percent; 7- 
to 10'percent rates are often available on land contracts 
held by former owners. Use of 1984 corn and soybean yields 
in the calculations is conservative, since yields were sub- 
stantially higher in 1985. Input price reductions may save 
the farmers sampled about $4,700 compared with 1984, 
while land idled under the acreage reduction program is 
projected to reduce costs another $4,800. Farms with sales 
of $100,000 or more achieved higher cash flows than the 
averages shown. 

Principal repayment and family living expenses information 
was not available in the survey data. Also, the cash flow 
projections do not fully incorporate any input expenses that 
are shared by landlords on the farms sampled (the results 
are projected on an operator full-owner basis). 
[Gregory Hanson (202) 786-1807] 
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U.S. FOOD MARKETING 
IS BIG BUSINESS 



Sales in the U.S. food marketing 
system in 1985 reached an esti- 
mated half a trillion dollars and 
grew faster than the gross nation- 
al product. The food marketing 
system comprises more than 1 
million firms in food manufactu- 
ring, wholesaling, retailing, and 
service and employs more than 1 
out of every 10 U.S. workers. 
The future of these firms, work- 
ers, and the food marketing sys- 
tem as a whole are examined in 
FOOD MARKETING REVIEW. 1985. 

FOOD MARKETING REVIEW, 1985. 
can be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C, 20402. Order 
by title and stock number 001- 
019 00455-0. Price is $3.00 
domestic, $375 foreign. Call 
GPO at (202) 783-3238 to 
charge your purchase to your 
VISA, Choice, MasterCard, or 
GPO Oeposit Account. Bulk 
discounts available. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1— Key statistical indie 


ators of the food and fiber sector 
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64-68 


58-62 


57-61 


60-64 


Retail cost 


284 


282 


262 


263 


283 


264 


285 


267 


265-269 


Farm value 


250 


237 


229 


236 


238 


224 


221 


231 


225-230 


Spread 


304 


309 


313 


310 


309 


332 


336 


333 


330-335 


Farm value/retail cost £X> 
Retail price* (1967=100) 


33 


31 


30 


31 


31 


29 


29 


30 


30 


Food 


309 


3J0 


310 


3JI 


310 


315 


316 


318 


316-322 


At homa 


296 


297 


296 


297 


297 


301 


302 


304 


300-306 


Aety-froe Not* 
Agricultural exports (fbll.) 2/ 


341 
8.8 


346 
6.8 


349 
5.7 


351 
7.8 


347 
3J.2 


354 
7 4 


356 
6.0 


358 
6.8 


355-359 
26.0 


Agricultural lenorts Cf fail.) 2/ 
Production! 


5.5 


5.0 


4.6 


4.9 


19.7 


5.6 


5.0 


}\b 


21 !o 


Red eeati (ell. lb.) 


9,522 


9,869 


9,931 


9,814 


39,136 


9,551 


9,723 


9,495 


38,116 


Poultry (all. lb.) 
£ggi (ell. dpi.) 
m(k (bll. lb.) 
Consueprtton, per capita: 


3,838 


4,269 


4,452 


4,293 


16,672 


4,066 


4,485 


4,720 


17,923 


1,430 


.406 


1,406 


1,442 


5,688 


1,421 


1,410 


1 ,420 


5,706 


33.7 


37.5 


36.6 


35.6 


143.7 


36.2 


38.3 


35.4 


143.9 


Red mutt «Ad poultry (lbs) 


51.0 


53.4 


54.5 


55.1 


214.0 


51.7 


53.3 


52.9 


2J 1.5 


Corn beginning stocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 


6,631.1 


4,623.2 


2,835.5 


1,648.2 


1,648.2 


6,614.7 






3,666.0 
6,975.0 


Corn un letl. bg.) V 
Prion: 4/ 


2,006.3 


1,786.8 


t,J88.4 


1,699.5 


6,630.0 


2,059.8 


— 




Choice itwri- Qruna (S/cvt) 


62.24 


57.66 


52.17 


61.42 


58.37 


57.22 


5*-58 


58-64 


57-62 
42-46 


Barrows and gt 1 ts — 7 mkts. (S/cwt) 


47.32 


43.09 


43.62 


45.05 


44.77 


43.30 


40-43 


42-48 


8rof lars— J2-cfty (cts./lb.) 


51-5 


50.7 


50.9 


50.2 


50.6 


50.3 


49-52 


47-53 


48-52 


Eggs-NY Gr. A large Ccts./doj.) 


61.7 


60.0 


66.3 


75.9 


66.5 


74.2 


62-65 


65-71 


67-71 


MHk— all at plant (S/cwt.) 


13.67 


12.50 


12.17 


12.60 


12.73 


12.37 


11.90- 


12.20 


12.40- 


Wheat^ansaS city HRU (t/bu.) 
Corn— Chicago (t/bg.) 
Soyb»»ni— Chicago (t/bu.) 


3.72 
2.81 
5.92 


3.47 
2.86 
5.89 


3.09 
2.52 
5.52 


3.31 
2.41 
5.09 


3.40 
2.65 
5.55 


3.33 
2.33 
5. 28 


12.10 


12.60 


12.70 


Cotton— Avg. spot iikt. Cct$./lb.) 


59.6 


60.5 


57.9 


56.1 


58.5 


60.0 


— 


— 


— 




1978 


1979 


I960 


1981 


1962 


1983 


1964 


1965 


1966 F 



Grots cash fncoei Ct bll.) H7.I 135.1 

Gross cash expense* Ct bll.) 82.6 96.1 

»*t cash Iran* Ct bil.) 34.6 37.0 

Uet far* lotto* 27.4 31.7 

Far* reel estate values (J977.I0O) 109 J25 



143.3 
106.1 
37.2 
20.2 

145 



146.5 

no.7 

35.6 

29.6 
158 



149.0 

110.7 
38.3 
24.6 

157 



148.1 

109.8 

58.3 

15.0 

148 



153.3 

114.1 

39.2 

34.5 

146 



152-155 

109-1 H 

4^46 

29-32 

128 



145-149 

101-105 

42^46 

26-50 

112 



»/*l***^ t * rlv ***** swson<M V adjusted it Annual rat as. 2/ Annual data based on Oct. -Sept. fiscal years ending with year Indicated. 

3/ Dec.-feb. fjrst quarter; Her. -Hay second quarter; Jun*-Aug. third quarter; Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter; feed year annual. Use Includes 

exports and domestic disappearance . 4/ SJnpla averages. F * Forecast. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



U.S. and Foreian Economic Data 



Table 2.— U>S, gross national product and related data 



Annual 



1985 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

axpendTtures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 
Clothing I shoes 
Food 4 beverages 

Services 
Gross privata domestic 

Invastment 

Fined invastment 

Change In business inventorlas 
Met exports of goods 1 tar vices 
Government purchases of 

goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing I fhoes 
Food t beverages 
Services 
Gross Private domestic investment 
Fixed Invastment 
Change In business Inventor-las 
Net exports of goods & services 
Govarrvnent purchases of 
goods i services 
GAP Implicit price deflator 

% change 
OisposabTa personal Income ($b< I.) 
Olsposabla per. income (1962 fbf I.) 
Per capita disposable per. Income ($> 
Par capita dts. per. Income C 1982 $) 
U.S. population, total, Incl. military 
abroad tml I .) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



2,229. 
289. 

BI7. 
135. 
422. 

1,122. 



501.9 

506.3 

-6.4 

-5.3 

675.7 



Industrial production (1977*100) 
Leading economic Indicators 

(1967.100) 
Civilian employment (mil* persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Pa rsofti I J nccme 
($ bf I* annua) rate) 
Money stot±-H2 (daily *vg.) C$bM) 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (*) 
*a corporate bond ylald (Hoody's) 
Housing starts (thou.) V 
Auto tiles at retail, total (mil.) 
dullness ln**ntory/s»le* ratio 
Sale* of all retail stores C$ bll*) 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bll.) 
Food storas (t bll*) 
Eating 1 drinking places C$ bil.) 
Apparal t accessory storas (t bll.) 



1966 
I P 



1963 1964 1965 I II HI IV 

$811* (Quarter ly data seasonal ly adjusted at annua) rates) 
3,401.6 3,774.7 3,966.5 3,917*5 3,960*6 4,016*9 4,059.3 4, 116*7 



2,423. 
33L 
872, 

147. 

451. 

1,219. 



674.0 

607.0 

67* I 

-59. 2 

736.fi 



2,582*3 

361.5 
912*2 
136*0 
474.0 
1,308.6 

669.3 

66|.fi 
7.5 

-78.5 

BI5.4 



2,525*0 

351*5 
895.7 
152. B 
465.5 
1,277.8 

657.6 
639.1 

lfi.5 
-42*3 

777.2 



2,563*3 
356.5 

910.2 
156.3 

472.1 
1,296.6 

672.8 
657.3 

15.5 
-70.3 

79*. B 



2,606*1 
376*0 
914*5 
155*7 
475.9 

1,315.6 

666.1 

665.9 

0.2 

^87.8 

832_5 



2, 634. B 
362.0 

928*3 

159*4 

482.5 

1,344*6 

680.7 

685.0 

-4. 3 

-113.4 

657.2 



2,670.6 
362.4 
939.2 

161.3 

491*5 

1,369*1 

706*0 

67B*3 

29.7 

-95*1 

633.1 



1962 $8il* (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3,277.7 3,492*0 3,570*0 3,547.8 3,557.4 3,584.1 3,590*6 3,619.2 



2,145.9 


2,239*9 


2,3J3.0 


2,288.6 


2,303.5 


2,329.6 


2,330-4 


2,354.8 


263*6 


316.6 


345.3 


335.0 


340.3 


359.3 


346.7 


345.4 


800*7 


826.0 


846.9 


839.9 


646.7 


849.6 


651.1 


867*1 


132.7 


142.8 


146.9 


145.0 


147.4 


146.9 


148.1 


152.4 


414.3 


423.0 


436.0 


430-1 


436.6 


439.5 


437.8 


444.4 


1,061.7 


1,093.3 


1,120.6 


1,113.7 


1,116.5 


1, 120.4 


1,132.6 


1,142.2 


503*4 


661.3 


649.0 


639.6 


655.6 


645.0 


655.7 


674.6 


508.9 


598.6 


643.3 


623.8 


640.5 


646.8 


662.0 


648.7 


-5.5 


62.7 


5.7 


15.6 


15. t 


-1*8 


-6.3 


26.0 


-19.4 


-85.0 


-106.4 


-71.8 


-101.1 


~l 19*8 


-140.6 


-126.0 


647.8 


675.9 


716.4 


691.4 


699.4 


729*2 


745*5 


715.6 


3.8 


4.1 


3*3 


3.0 


3.3 


2.9 


3*3 


2*5 


2,425.4 


2,670.2 


2,800*6 


2,739*2 


2,817.7 


2,600.2 


2,645.9 


2,694*1 


2,334.6 


2,468*4 


2,506.7 


2,482.7 


2,532.2 


2,503.1 


2,517.1 


2,551.7 


10,326 


11,263 


11,703 


11,487 


11,790 


11,687 


M,647 


12,023 


9,942 


10,412 


10,463 


10,411 


10,595 


10,447 


10,479 


10,601 


234*8 


237.1 


239*3 


238.5 


239.0 


239.6 


240.2 


240.7 


232*6 


234.9 


237.0 


236.2 


236.6 


237*4 


237.9 


238.4 




Annual 




1965 




1966 





1/ 
{%) 



1963 



109.2 

156.0 

100*6 
9.6 

2,636.4 
2,188*8 
8.63 
12*04 
1,703 
9.2 
1.38 
97*9 
64.8 
21.2 
9.6 
5.0 



1964 



121.8 

165.7 

105*0 
7.5 

3,111.9 
2,373.7 
9.58 
12.71 
1,750 
10.4 
1.M 
107.8 
68.9 
22.5 
10.4 
5.4 



1965 



Har 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar p 



Honthly data seasonal ly adjusted except as noted 



124.5 

168*7 

107.2 

7.2 

3,293.5 
2,565.8 
7.48 
11.37 
1,742 
II. 
1.37 
114.5 
71.6 
25-5 
10*9 
5.8 



124.0 

167.6 

107.0 

7.5 

3,256*2 
2,429.4 

8*57 
12.56 
1,849 
10.7 
1.39 
111.9 
70.5 
23.1 
10.6 
5.7 



126.4 

174.1 

108.2 
6.9 



126.6 

174.1 

109*0 

6.7 



3,384.3 


3,366*5 


2,565.8 


2,569*1 


7.07 


7.04 


10.16 


10*05 


1,882 


2,034 


11*5 


11*5 


1.35 


1.35 


N6.9 


117.3 


73.0 


73.2 


24.2 


24.3 


lt.0 


1 1.3 


6.0 


5.9 



125.7 

175.7 

106*6 

7.3 

3,400.6 
2,576.8 
7.03 
9.67 
1,997 
10.9 
1.37 
117.4 p 
73*6 p 

24.3 p 

11.4 p 
5.9 p 



125.1 

176.6 

108.8 

7.2 

3,406.5 
2,590-4 
6.59 
9*00 
1,949 
9.7 

116.6 
73*5 
24.6 
li.3 

6*0 



1/ Annual data as of 



^ of ttie year listed. 2/ Private, Including fern* p * preliminary. 



j-jne-iOP^ 



#1 



Table.,3. — Foreign economic growth, inflation, and exports 



Tot* I foreign 

Real GHP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Developed less U.S. 

RhI gup 

CPI 

LMpnrt •amines 
Contra 1 1 v P I >m»I 

Real GMP 

Export adrnlngi 
Lotl<! Awlu 

Km! GNP 

CPI 

Export earning* 
Africa i Kiddle East 

Iteal GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Asia 

feat GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 

1/ Export earnings measured In U.S. del I an. 



Aver*ga 


Avar*ga 




1970-74 


1975-79 


1980 


5.Q 


3.7 


2.6 


10.2 


14.0 


16.1 


27.5 


14.6 


22.6 


4.8 


3.t 


2-3 


6.4 


9.4. 


10.9 


23.9 


14.* 


17.0 


5.1 


3.5 


1.5 


19.4 


16.1 


16.4 


7.4 


5.1 


5.3 


23.5 


53.7 


61.3 


28.1 


12. a 


SO. 1 


8.9 


6.5 


[.3 


8.7 


16.4 


46.3 


49.6 


43.0 


38.5 


6.0 


6. a 


6.3 


*3.0 


8.4 


16.4 


50-1 


19.4 


27.3 



1981 



1982 



I98S 



1984 



Annua] parcsnt change 



1.6 

15.3 
-2.0 

1.3 

9.6 

-3.3 

2.1 
3.4 

.7 

64.9 

4.4 



14.5 
-6.7 

6.6 

14.1 
4.4 



1.7 
14.4 
-7.7 


1.9 
18.4 
-2.2 


3.0 

2t.7 
5.9 


3.2 

21-5 
.6 


I.I 

A. 1 

-1.2 


t.9 
6.1 
-0-5 


3.4 

5.1 
6.1 


3.0 
4.7 
4.6 


2.7 

6.0 


3.4 
8.2 


3.5 

-3.1 


4.2 

0.5 


-.5 
72.6 
-9.9 


-2_7 

126.2 



3.0 

174-2 

5.9 


4.1 
1 79. 6 
-3.3 


1.4 
12.0 
20.1 


.1 

15.5 

-17.3 


-.2 
10.9 
-1.7 


l.f 
9.0 
-1.6 


3.6 

7.3 
-.1 


6.6 

7.7 
3.8 


5.2 
8.6 

13.9 


3.5 

6.4 
-2.9 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes^ofprices.receiyed and paid by farmers, U.S. average. 



1963 



Annuo I 



1964 



1985 



1985 p Apr 



1977.100 



Dec 



Fab 



Har 



Apr p 



Prloos received 
All farm products 
AN crop* 
Food groins 
Fsad groins & hoy 

Food groins 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

1 1 -bear I ng crops 
Fruit, all 

Fresh eerkat 1/ 
Comoorcfel vegetables 

Frosh market 
Potetoes otc. 1/ 
Livestock 4 pro*>cts^ 
Moat animal 4 
Dairy products 
Poultry i eggs 
Prloos P*ld 

ConmodiHes 4 servlcas, 

interest, taxes P 1 w6o« rates 
Production J tews 
Fred 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 

Fertiliser 

Agricultural ehertlcftlt 
Fuels 4 enargy 
Fern i aotor suppUes 
Autos i trucks 

Tractors i *elf -propelled machinery 
Other machinery 
Building i fencing 
Firm ««rvlces i cash rent 
Interest payable per acre on form real est4te debt 
Taxes payable p«r acre on form real astete 
■"age rotes (seasonally adjusted) 
Production Item, ieterest, ta**s, I wage rates 

Ratio, price* received to prices paid 3/ 
Prices received (1910-14.100) 
Price* P*ld, etc. (Parity index) (1910-14=100) 
PeHty ratio (1910-14-100) 3/ 

1/ Fresh aarket for noncltrusj fresh market and protesting for citrus. 2/ Include* swe*+pot<toe* and dry edible bean*. 3/ Ratio of 
Index of Prices received for all farm products to index of prices paid for commodities and services* Interett, taxes, and wage rates. 
Prices paid data will b* published In January, April, July, and October, p « preliminary. 



135 


U2 


129 


132 


127 


128 


J 24 


122 


122 


120 


J 26 


139 


m 


4 26 


116 


MB 


113 


Ml 


III 


112 


148 


J44 


133 


142 


134 


135 


133 


131 


135 


131 


143 


U5 


122 


132 


109 


113 


114 


113 


113 


112 


146 


148 


122 


133 


108 


113 


114 


112 


III 


MO 


104 


108 


92 


94 


95 


86 


88 


92 


91 


91 


155 


155 


156 


157 


J 54 


146 


146 


145 


143 


142 


102 


109 


84 


91 


76 


76 


77 


78 


76 


77 


128 


203 


187 


161 


196 


176 


160 


L54 


150 


146 


131 


221 


201 


193 


209 


189 


167 


160 


(56 


151 


130 


135 


130 


125 


135 


176 


138 


117 


126 


144 


129 


133 


125 


116 


130 


166 


133 


108 


120 


143 


125 


157 


125 


146 


91 


89 


88 


91 


94 


110 


141 


146 


136 


136 


138 


137 


135 


133 


132 


128 


t47 


151 


142 


144 


143 


142 


141 


139 


136 


133 


UO 


139 


131 


135 


130 


130 


129 


126 


126 


124 


M6 


135 


119 


110 


133 


1 34 


122 


116 


125 


115 


160 


164 


163 


164 


162 


162 


163 


163 


F 


160 


153 


155 


151 


153 


i49 


149 


150 


149 


— 


145 


134 


135 


116 


120 


110 


112 


114 


113 


^ 


112 


160 


154 


J54 


162 


150 


145 


147 


151 


— 


147 


141 


151 


153 


150 


154 


154 


154 


154 


— - 


141 


137 


143 


135 


137 


130 


128 


128 


128 


— 


125 


125 


126 


126 


126 


128 


126 


128 


126 


— 


126 


202 


201 


201 


201 


205 


206 


203 


IBS 


— 


160 


152 


147 


146 


147 


144 


144 


145 


145 


— 


144 


170 


182 


193 


189 


199 


199 


196 


197 


— 


197 


174 


181 


178 


160 


174 


174 


174 


174 


— 


175 


171 


160 


183 


182 


184 


184 


184 


184 


— 


184 


138 


138 


136 


136 


r35 


136 


136 


136 


— * 


135 


146 


I4S 


150 


150 


152 


150 


153 


153 


^ 


153 


250 


251 


242 


242 


Z50 


242 


237 


237 


— 


237 


129 


■32 


J33 


153 


135 


133 


136 


136 


"■— 


136 


148 


151 


154 


158 


150 


150 


150 


150 


— 


150 


159 


161 


157 


159 


155 


155 


156 


155 


— 


152 


84 


66 


79 


60 


76 


79 


76 


75 


75 


75 


6J4 


650 


587 


601 


581 


585 


567 


557 


557 


550 


\I04 


IJ30 


1,121 


128 


J, 116 


1,116 


1,121 


l,M9 


— 


J, 102 


56 


58 


52 


53 


52 


52 


51 


50 


— 


50 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 5— Prices received by farmers, U.S. average. 



Annual* 



1965 



1966 



1963 


1964 


1965 p 


Apr 


Nov 


Dae 


Jon 


Feb 


War 


Apr p 


3.58 


3.46 


3.20 


3.43 


3.23 


3.25 


3.19 


3.15 


3.28 


3.16 


6.76 


8.07 


7.85 


8.20 


7.84 


7.71 


7.90 


7.86 


7.60 


7.40 


2.99 


3.05 


2.49 


2.70 


2.21 


2.29 


2.33 


2.32 


2.29 


2.25 


4.69 


4.60 


3.96 


4.46 


3.47 


3.76 


3.69 


3.55 


3.67 


3.76 


73.70 


75.40 


70.20 


72.50 


66.00 


67.20 


67.80 


67.50 


66.00 


69.20 


6.73 


7.02 


5.42 


5.88 


4.92 


5.00 


5.16 


5.18 


5.23 


5.13 


62.9 


65.6 


55.9 


57.0 


96.0 


53.3 


53.0 


55.4 


55.0 


55.1 


5.82 


5.69 


3.91 


5.60 


3.35 


3.23 


3.11 


3.30 


3.50 


4.31 


12. St 


10.96 


10.63 


9.05 


13.30 


26.20 


11.80 


8.55 


M.00 


15.60 


20,10 


25.62 


22.51 


33.20 


32.60 


43.30 


34.20 


22.60 


25.10 


29.30 


11.17 


9.70 


7.75 


9.50 


6.77 


8.09 


6.21 


6.31 


6.83 


9.09 


22.40 


18.80 


n. a. 


19.80 


17.50 


17.50 


17.40 


16.90 


16.60 


17.30 


U.9 


15.5 


n.a. 


15.1 


17.5 


17.7 


17.0 


17.9 


16.4 


17.3 


216.00 


300.00 


339.00 


440.00 


374.00 


357.00 


348.00 


350.00 


417.00 


440.00 


5.95 


7.97 


n. a. 


7.90 


5.76 


5.07 


4.05 


3.69 


5.69 


3.39 


2.66 


3.77 


n.a. 


3.49 


3.19 


3.71 


3.70 


5.72 


3.90 


4.58 


55.80 


57.60 


54.00 


96.20 


54.60 


53.70 


53.20 


53.00 


52.40 


51.50 


62.10 


60.20 


62.40 


65.40 


61.40 


58.60 


60.10 


62.80 


61.90 


61.00 


46.20 


47.60 


43.90 


41.20 


43.20 


45.50 


44.50 


42.80 


40.40 


39.50 


55.50 


60.30 


66.10 


66.40 


66.00 


62.70 


63.90 


67.00 


64.90 


67.00 


13.58 


13.46 


12.75 


12.90 


12.60 


12.60 


12.50 


12.40 


12.20 


12.00 


12.61 


12.49 


11.72 


U.90 


11.80 


11.70 


11.60 


11.40 


11.30 


11.20 


29.3 


33.1 


30.1 


28.5 


31.7 


30.0 


50.5 


29.0 


50.2 


29.9 


63.1 


70.2 


57.3 


53.1 


66.4 


66.2 


65.1 


61.5 


66.3 


57.8 


36.5 


46.6 


48.0 


39.2 


58.4 


59.1 


35.7 


36.4 


36.9 


36.0 


61.5 


76.5 


67.0 


67.9 


56.6 


57.9 


54.3 


55.8 


61.7 


67.8 



Crops 
Ail wtoflt ES/bu.) 
Rica, rough <$/cwt.) 
Corn <$/bu.) 
Sorghum ES/cvt.) 
AM hay, baled (l/ton) 
Soybeans ((/bit.) 
Cotton, Upland (cts./lb.) 
Potatoes ($/cwt.) 
Lettuce ($/cfcrf.) 1/ 
Tomatoes (S/cvt.) 
Onions (S/ctft.) 
Ory edible beans (S/c*t.) 
Apples for fresh use (cts./lb.) 
Pears for fresh uie (S/ton) 
Oranges, all uses (S/box) 2/ 
Grapefruit, all uses (l/box) 2/ 

LJ vestock 

Beef cattle ES/Cvt.) 

CaUes (t/cwt.J 

Hogs f$/cwt.) 

Lambs <$/c*t.) 

Al I mi Ik, sold to plants <$/cvt.) 

HMk, manuf. grade ($/cvt.) 
8rollers Ccts./lb.) 
Eogs (cts./do*.) 3/ 
Turkeys Ccts./lb.) 
Wool (cts./lb.) 4/ 

1/ Due to program ratifications, 1983 data nof comparable witti 1984 and 1985. 2/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/ Average 
of all ego* sold by producers including hatching eggs and e$gs sold at retail. 4/ Average local market price, excluding 
incentive payronts. ^Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry edible beans, apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which 
are crop years, p m pre! iminary. n.a. ■ not aval lable. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for al 

Annual 



1965 



urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) — 

1965 l«6 



Mar Aug Sept Oct Nov 

1967-100 



Dec 



Jen Feb 



Har 



Consumer price index, all i 


was 


322.2 


318.8 


323.5 


324.5 


325.5 


326.6 


327.4 


328.4 


327.5 


326.0 


Consumer price index, less 


food 


323.3 


319.1 


325.0 


326.2 


327.4 


328.5 


326.9 


329.5 


328.5 


326.6 


All food 




309.8 


309.7 


309.7 


309.9 


309.8 


311.0 


313.2 


315.6 


315.3 


315.4 


Food away from home 




546.6 


342.6 


348.4 


349.9 


350.3 


351.3 


352.1 


353.1 


354.2 


355.5 


Food at home 




296.8 


296.4 


295.9 


295.6 


295.3 


296.6 


299.3 


302.5 


301.5 


301.2 


Heats 1/ 




265.5 


269.5 


261.2 


260.4 


261.2 


266.3 


270.1 


270.6 


266.4 


266.6 


Beef & veal 




269.7 


275.3 


261.8 


261.1 


263.2 


270.8 


277.6 


275-7 


272.3 


271.3 


Pork 




253.1 


256.5 


253.8 


252.1 


249.9 


254.0 


254.7 


259.3 


257.0 


253.4 


Poultry 




216.4 


217.3 


213.9 


215.9 


214.3 


216.8 


220.3 


218.2 


218.5 


218.2 


Fish 




405.9 


403.3 


406.1 


406.6 


407.9 


419.0 


420.3 


443.9 


430.6 


435.6 


Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 




174.3 


172.1 


171.0 


185.7 


187.4 


190.8 


196.7 


194.4 


186.7 


190.8 




258.0 


250.9 


257.4 


258.0 


257.1 


257.1 


256.9 


257.2 


257.3 


256.8 


Fats 1 oils 3/ 




294.4 


294.9 


297.1 


294.8 


291.2 


292.1 


290.3 


292.1 


291.4 


290.2 


Fraih froit 




361.8 


362.9 


375.9 


366.5 


358.5 


336.3 


335.8 


350.8 


353.3 


352.0 


Processed fruit 4/ 




166.2 


167.6 


169.6 


169.5 


166.7 


166.2 


167.0 


166.8 


165.7 


164.9 


Fresh vegetables 




317.5 


342.0 


301.4 


266.7 


286.1 


300.0 


338.3 


362.3 


311. 1 


309.0 


Potatoes 




324.6 


338.3 


331.8 


283.3 


260.0 


257.6 


260.1 


267.9 


262.8 


261.9 


Processed vegetables 4/ 




147.7 


147.1 


U9.0 


146.2 


147.5 


147.1 


147.1 


147.5 


147.6 


147.2 


Cereal* & bakery products 


4/ 


317.0 


314.4 


318.5 


3J9.2 


318.9 


319.9 


321.9 


322.0 


322.5 


322.7 


Sugar I sheets 




396.8 


394.6 


401.8 


401.1 


402.6 


401.4 


402.2 


405.1 


408.6 


406.4 


Beverages, nonalcoholic 




451.7 


454.0 


449.6 


452.8 


454.1 


451.7 


448.8 


459.7 


485.3 


488.0 


Apperel commodities less footwear 


188.1 


187.6 


187.3 


192.6 


194.0 


193.6 


191.1 


186.3 


185.2 


187.5 


Footwear 




212.1 


213.1 


210.3 


210.9 


212.3 


215.5 


213.1 


209.1 


207.9 


210.1 


Tobacco product* 




328.5 


323,7 


331.5 


332.8 


334.4 


334.7 


337.4 


342,7 


344.7 


345.6 


Beverages, alooholic 




229.5 


226.5 


228.9 


229.3 


236.4 


236.2 


236.2 


237.5 


238.3 


238.8 



1/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meet. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 4/ December 1977 = 100. 
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Table 7.— Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annual 



1965 



1986 



Finished floods 1/ 
Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit 

Fresh i dried vegetables 

Dried fruit 

Canned fruit 4 juice 

Frozen fruit i Juice 

Fresh *»g* excl, potatoes 

Canned veg, and juices 

Frozen vegetable* 

Potatoes 

Eflgs 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef i veal 

Pork 

Pou 1 try 

fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits i vegetables 

Shortening i cooking of Is 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

ftofsrdgei, alcoholic 

Soft drinks 

Apparel 

Footwear 

Tobacco products 
Intermediate materials 2/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 

Crude vegetable oils 
Crude materials 4/ 
Foodstuffs i feedstuffs 

Fruits i vegetables 5/ 

Grains 

Livestock 

Poultry, I Ive 

Fibers, plant i animal 

Fluid milk 

ON seeds 

Tobacco t leaf 

Sugar, raw cane 



Itla- 



1963 


1964 


1965 p 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


toe 


Jen 


Feb 


Mar 










1967=100 










285,2 


291.1 


293,8 


292.1 


294,7 


296.4 


297.2 


296.2 


292.3 


288.1 


26L8 


273.3 


271,2 


273,7 


268.2 


271,8 


274.4 


274.9 


272.3 


272.2 


252.0 


253.0 


256.0 


249,5 


244.4 


261,6 


270.1 


246.8 


250.4 


240.7 


248.9 


278.3 


245,3 


282.7 


206.4 


202,8 


244.8 


244.0 


203.7 


215.2 


409-9 


386.6 


362,7 


356,0 


374.7 


367,9 


369.3 


369.3 


369.0 


369.0 


286.8 


312.4 


323,1 


326,1 


321.1 


316,0 


314.2 


314.2 


313.3 


314.1 


300,9 


351,4 


363,1 


373,4 


351.0 


341,3 


341.3 


325.5 


321,5 


311.2 


210.0 


219.1 


205,9 


241,0 


178,1 


173,2 


220.4 


220.0 


169,6 


189.7 


247 J 


252.6 


246.9 


251.2 


243.6 


239.6 


238.4 


241.1 


243,9 


245.5 


283.6 


291,0 


296.4 


297.5 


299.5 


298.9 


298.8 


298.6 


299.2 


299.6 


319,8 


397.7 


304,3 


541.0 


237.7 


241.9 


264.7 


263.2 


267.5 


244.7 


ft. a. 


210.8 


171.0 


167.6 


191. 1 


195.2 


200.0 


191.6 


176.0 


182.1 


285.9 


299.1 


313.5 


309,0 


318.6 


316.5 


319.3 


321.2 


320.6 


321.1 


236.4 


236.8 


227.5 


231.1 


225.1 


232.8 


232.7 


229,5 


222,0 


218.3 


236.3 


237.1 


220.1 


229.0 


215.9 


229.2 


224.5 


219.9 


210.7 


208.8 


227.5 


226.5 


224,0 


218.9 


226.5 


227,6 


233,2 


231.2 


221.2 


213.5 


185.3 


206.0 


197.5 


193.9 


199.8 


206,5 


204.9 


192.0 


187.5 


188.5 


445.2 


476.0 


492.1 


491.8 


465.7 


518.0 


556.4 


567.4 


571.0 


573.5 


250.6 


251,7 


249.4 


253.3 


246.0 


246.2 


246.2 


245.9 


246.1 


245.9 


277.4 


294. 3 


296,7 


300.0 


293.3 


288,8 


288.8 


286.8 


287.2 


286.9 


254.7 


311,6 


290.5 


306.9 


264.2 


265.6 


262.4 


262.3 


254.7 


247.8 


291,4 


294.8 


299.1 


296.0 


299.4 


300.7 


30i.l 


298.8 


292.5 


284.4 


205.0 


209.8 


213.0 


210.5 


215.6 


215.8 


215.8 


216.2 


216.4 


217.5 


327.4 


340.2 


344.2 


547.0 


341.9 


340.8 


341.0 


541.9 


345,9 


348.2 


197.4 


201.3 


204.2 


203.3 


204.6 


204.8 


205.1 


204.9 


205.7 


205,8 


250 ,1 


251.7 


256.8 


255.2 


259.0 


258,4 


256.9 


259,7 


260.4 


261.5 


365.4 


398.4 


428.2 


420.7 


435.1 


435.4 


435.5 


451.0 


451.5 


451.6 


312.3 


320.0 


318.7 


318.6 


317,6 


318.1 


316.8 


317.2 


313.5 


309.4 


258.4 


271.1 


258,7 


263.9 


252.3 


254.0 


253.0 


252.4 


248.9 


246.3 


186.2 


185.2 


183.1 


186.0 


180.4 


183.6 


183.9 


182.6 


182.3 


183.9 


172.1 


173,5 


J65.6 


166,2 


163,8 


163.1 


162.9 


165.7 


165.2 


165.7 


194,2 


262.2 


219.4 


246.0 


181.3 


169.9 


163.4 


164.6 


153.9 


139.5 


323.6 


330,8 


306.2 


312.3 


297.8 


304.7 


304,7 


301.3 


290.5 


280.9 


252.2 


259.5 


235.0 


242.9 


224.6 


236.6 


236.8 


231.4 


226.9 


224.0 


262.1 


278.1 


260.5 


278.1 


233.8 


239.9 


266,9 


255.8 


254.0 


236.1 


240. 4 


239.7 


202.7 


216.1 


176.3 


192.0 


195.6 


193.4 


193.6 


191.4 


243.1 


251.8 


229.7 


236.6 


227.3 


239.2 


237.9 


231.0 


22*. 4 


218.7 


206,5 


240.6 


226.2 


215.5 


225.2 


254.8 


235.2 


212.8 


197.4 


209.0 


227.0 


228.4 


197.8 


200.4 


191.3 


189,8 


186.6 


196,3 


198.4 


206.8 


282.0 


278.3 


264.6 


278.4 


256.0 


257.3 


255.2 


253.1 


252.7 


249.1 


245.3 


253.3 


202.7 


213.0 


175.7 


194.1 


193,2 


195.0 


197,4 


199.2 


274.2 


274,6 


274.1 


280.0 


275.9 


271.0 


257.2 


243,9 


242.2 


238.9 


315.9 


312.0 


291.2 


296.0 


273.3 


267.6 


272.6 


283.2 


288.1 


291,7 


303.1 


310,3 


308.8 


308.6 


307.9 


309,5 


310.2 


309.0 


304.7 


300.3 


315.7 


322,6 


323.9 


322.5 


324.2 


324.7 


325.2 


324.0 


319.4 


314.0 


257.5 


269.2 


264.6 


267.7 


260.6 


264.4 


266.8 


266.9 


263.6 


262.9 


253.9 


262.4 


250.5 


254.6 


245.1 


251.0 


252.1 


250.9 


247,9 


247.0 


248.2 


255.8 


230.4 


238.8 


219.9 


230.4 


231.6 


226.2 


220.6 


218.9 


255.9 


265.0 


260.5 


262.3 


257.6 


261.2 


262.3 


263.5 


261.9 


261.5 


261.0 


270.5 


279.7 


277,8 


282.8 


282.6 


283.0 


284.0 


283.5 


284.1 


292.8 


301.2 


291.1 


292.5 


286.1 


285.3 


286.1 


291.9 


293.3 


295.1 


263.6 


273.1 


276.7 


277.1 


276.5 


277.1 


278.7 


287.8 


292,5 


295.2 



All comdltfi 
Industrial 
All foods 6/ 
Farm products i 
processed foods i feeds 
Farm products 

Processed foods i feeds 6/ 
Cereal i bakery products 
Sugar i confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods, 3/ All types and siies of refined sugar. <Dec, 1977 = 100). 4/ Products entering market for the first t*m* «h»ch 
have not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all ra*. Intermediate, and processed foods 
(excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds), (1977 - 100). n,a. = ftot available. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8. — Farm-retail price spreads. 



I9*tt 



1966 



torta* batfcvt 1/ 

tofill cost (1967-100) 

Fin* tritiw (1967.100) 

Fana-ratall tpraad (1967.100) 

Fflr» vfl1i»/n»t«n cost (I) 
toat products 

totih cost (1967.100) 

Fir* vilw (1967.100) 

Firm-ratiM fpraad (1967.100) 

F*nr, vtlua/rotiH oo*t (f> 
Dairy product* 

R*i«H cost (1967.100) 

Firm v t»w (1967.100) 

Farm-rataM apraad (4967.100) 

F*rm vt»u*/r«ttH Cost (f> 
Poultry 

Retail cost (1967.100) 

Fins trtfut (1967.100) 

F*nn-r#t*M sprood (1967*100) 

Fir* yilua/ratflll tost (f) 

^e+*1l cost (1967.100) 

Firm vitua (1967.100) 

Finft-rvttll sprood (1967-100) 

F*rm ttlu«/r*tflll cost {%) 
Cor**| I b**L*ry products 

Retail cott (1967.100) 

Farm viluo (1967-100) 

F*rm-r*t#M spraad (1967.100) 

Firm vtlua/rwtalf cost Cf) 
Frosh fruit* 

to+aM coit U967.1O0) 

Farm vtfua (1967*100) 

F»rm-rotaM ipmd (1967.100) 

F*rm va]ua/rat*1l cost (%> 
Froih vagatiblttt 

Retail cost* U967.I00) 

Farm *«lue (I967.1O0) 

Fimwrotall tpraad (1967.100) 

Farm v*lua/n»t*1l Cost (*) 
•rocaisad fruits I aogotablos 

fettll cost 0967*100) 

F»m, vilue <I%7-I00J 

Fflrm-n»t*n iprud U967.100) 

Farm Mfua/ratill cottt II) 
Fat* I oils 

itotill cojt (r967.t00> 

Farm v *l.* (1967.100) 

Firm-rvttH iprHd (1967.100) 

Farm ytluo/ratiH cost (1) 



IP62 


1963 


1964 


1985 


Mir 


Oct 


No* 


Ok 


Jan 


Fob 


to 


166.4 

247.6 

277.4 

M.4 


766.7 

242.3 

264.3 

33.4 


279.3 

755.4 

793.3 

33.9 


782.6 

237.1 

309.3 

31.1 


764.2 

246.5 

305.3 

37.4 


180.5 

225.6 

312.7 

19.8 


262.1 
237.5 
306.3 

31.2 


765.4 
247.6 

310.5 
31.5 


287.3 

233.7 

318.8 

30.1 


764.7 

723.6 

319.9 

19.2 


283.3 
777.6 

318.6 
29. ( 


270.5 

251.3 

m.4 

50.2 


267.2 

735. B 

304 .0 

47.6 


766.1 

241.5 

799.1 

46.6 


165.5 
721.6 

316.6 
45.1 


269.5 

234.3 

310.8 

46.9 


261.2 
209.5 

371.7 
43.3 


166.3 

226.4 

313.0 

43.9 


270.1 
233.5 

312.9 
46.6 


270.6 

227.6 

321.0 

45.4 


266.4 

218.0 

327.5 

43.6 


266.6 

710.1 

337.7 

47.5 


247.0 

261.9 

233.9 

49.6 


750.0 

267.1 

239.3 

49.0 


753.7 

758.6 

246.3 

47.6 


256,0 

246.3 

266.5 

45.0 


256.9 
257.6 

260.1 
46.5 


257.1 

241.4 

271.1 

43.9 


257.1 

236. e 

273.7 

43.4 


256.9 

236.0 

273.5 

43.3 


757-7 

257.9 

274.1 

43.2 


257.3 

237.8 

274.4 

43.2 


756.8 
239.8 

271.7 
43.7 


194.9 

101.9 

ise.i 

50.7 


197.5 

713.0 

167. 4 

53.1 


716.5 
249.9 

166.1 
56.3 


216.4 

234. 9 

196.4 

33.4 


217.3 

224.5 

210.3 

50.6 


214.3 

234.9 

194.4 

53.9 


716.8 
759.2 

175.7 
56.8 


220.3 

751.6 

169.8 

56.2 


716.2 

219.7 

716.7 

49.5 


218.5 

212.5 

224.3 

47.6 


716.2 

719.8 

216.6 

49.6 


176.7 
IB9.6 
167.7 
67. e 


167.1 

206.1 

159.5 

63. \ 


209.0 
730.3 
176.2 

65.1 


174.3 
178.9 

167.6 
60.7 


172.1 
160.6 
159.6 
62.0 


187.4 

704.5 

167.6 

64.5 


190.8 
216.1 
154.3 
66.9 


196.7 

215.7 
169.1 
64.6 


194.4 

206.3 

174.3 

63.3 


166.7 
192.1 
178.9 
60.6 


190.8 

221.3 

146.7 

66.6 


283.4 

178.8 

305.1 

10. e 


292.5 

166.6 
314.0 

11.1 


305.3 
192.0 

378.7 
10.8 


317.0 

175.6 

346.3 

9.5 


314.4 

186.7 

340.8 

10.2 


316.9 
163.5 

350.5 
6.9 


319.9 

171.0 

350.7 

9.2 


321.9 

169.0 

353.6 

9.0 


322.0 

170.2 

353-4 

9.1 


372.5 

165.6 

355.0 

8.6 


322.7 

165.6 

355.0 

6.9 


323.7 

2B8.6 

336.7 

27.7 


303.6 
220.6 

340.6 
27.5 


3*5.3 

315.1 
356.9 

26.3 


363. 5 
199.1 

421.4 
74.7 


381. 2 

294.2 

420.3 

23.9 


367.5 

766.8 

425.3 

23.7 


359.5 

329.7 
372.9 

78.4 


358.4 

341.0 

366.1 

29.4 


373.6 

266.7 

412.8 

23.7 


372.1 
269.8 

416.0 
22.5 


367.1 

260.2 

4*5.1 

22.0 


2BB.9 

261.3 

301.8 

28.9 


199.3 

767.4 

314.3 

28.6 


33 1. 8 

796.7 

317.4 

26.8 


317.5 

256.7 

3*6.1 

25.9 


347.0 

305.8 

359.0 

28.6 


766.1 

183.3 

337.4 

20.4 


300.0 

708.7 

342.9 

77.7 


336.3 
766.3 
362.7 

27.1 


362.3 

757.3 

411.7 

22.7 


311-1 
179.0 
373.2 

16.4 


309.0 

206.9 

357.0 

21.4 


206.0 
321.1 
778.2 

20.4 


288. S 
300.5 

266.2 
IB. 9 


306.1 
M3.5 
297.8 

20.3 


314.1 
378.5 
199.9 

21.8 


313.0 

380.9 

796.0 

72.1 


3E4.4 

361.0 

299.7 

22.0 


313.5 

379.4 

796.9 

21.9 


317.3 

358.5 

302.1 

20.6 


312.6 
345-0 
30*. 4 

20.0 


311.6 

333.4 

306.8 

19.4 


310.5 
324.7 
307.4 

18.9 


259.9 

207.8 

279.9 

77.7 


263.1 

751.0 

767.8 

26.5 


766.0 

374.6 

273.8 

31-3 


294.4 

271.3 

303.3 

75.6 


294.9 

313.7 

267.7 

29.6 


291.2 
224.0 
317.0 

21.4 


292.1 
211.4 
323.2 

20.1 


290.3 

237-5 

510.6 

27-7 


292.1 
203.5 
326.2 

19.-4 


291.4 

191.6 

329.7 

18.3 


190.2 
179.6 
332.6 

17.2 




Annual 




* 




1965 






1966 




1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


tor 


Oct 


Mov 


tec 


Jtn 


Fab 


H*r 


242,5 
150.7 
140.5 

102.0 

91. e 

10.2 

56 


236.1 

143.4 
136.7 
101.9 

92.7 
9.2 

57 


239-6 
147.6 
140.0 
99.6 
92.0 
7.6 
58 


232.6 
135.7 
126.8 
105.6 

97.4 
6.4 

55 


236.6 
137.0 
179.7 
106.9 
101.6 
7.5 
54 


274.2 
136.0 
127.6 
96.6 
66.2 
8.4 
57 


229.9 
146.8 

136.1 
91.6 
81.1 
10.7 
60 


736.9 
147.7 
137.4 
99.5 
89.2 
10.3 
58 


236.9 
136.6 
126.4 
I0S.5 
96.3 
10.2 
54 


232.5 

130.0 
121.0 
III. 5 
102.5 
9.0 
52 


230.3 

128.1 
M9.8 
110.5 
102.2 
6.3 
52 


175.4 
121.8 
B8.0 

67.4 
53.6 
33.8 

50 


169.6 
108.9 
76.5 
93.3 
60.9 
32.4 
45 


162.0 

im.i 

77.4 
84.6 

51.9 
32.7 

46 


162.0 
101. 1 
71.4 
90.6 
60.9 
29.7 
44 


164.7 
102.0 
69.6 
95.1 
62.7 
32.4 
42 


(60.0 
96.7 
70-5 
89.5 
61.3 
28.2 
44 


162.4 
99.6 
70.6 
91.8 
62.6 
29.0 
43 


166.5 
103.5 
75.3 
91.2 
63.0 
28.7 
45 


169.0 
99.1 
72.9 
96.1 
69.9 
76.7 
43 


166.3 
95-7 
69-5 
96.6 
72.6 
76.7 
41 


165.8 
92.4 
65.5 

100.3 
73.4 
76.9 

40 



toof, Qvolo* 

tetth Prlo* 2/ (eft. /lb.) 
Met carCMi vtfua 3/ (cti.) 
Net farm mIh 4/ (cti.) 
Fafl*-rot«11 tpraad (ctt.) 

CarCOtt-rattll tprwd 5/ (ct*.) 

Firm-circflfi spriid 6/ (cts.) 
Firm vilut/rvtill Prlc* Cf) 
fork 

Refill prlco 2/ (cti. /lb.) 
tfrolesfllfl value 3/ (ctt.) 
tot Ufm vilu* 4/ (ctt.) 
Firm-rvtitl ipraad (cti.) 

tthol**il*-ntt*ll ipntd 5/ (ct*_) 53.6 

Ftrw-tfholaitU ipraad 6/ (ctt.) 
Fan* v ilua/r#tflll prlo* (f) 

1/ tottll costs an* batad on Indoxai of rotall prico* for domitlcally producad ftr* foods fro* ttw CP1-U pufcllih+d aon+tily by 
th* Buraau Of Labor Stitlttlc*. Th* farm vatua It ft* paymant to famrt for quantity of firm product Oqulvalant to rotall writ, 
lost flllArtfic* tor b ypr odu c t. Far* valuo* ar* fe«»d on prtco* at firtt point of tilt ond oay Inciuda Oorfcottng cfcarfos such « 
t *dlnfl and porting for km canned J 1 1 at . Tho finH-ratiil iprttd, ft* difforanca bptwn ft* rvtall prlca and tto fin* »alua, 
ropraiantt cfcargas for astambllng, processing, transport Ing, and dittrlbvtlfig tfcosa food*. 2/ titlntsd wtlghtod avaraoa prloa of 
rot*M orft fro* port and ylold flrad- 3 fcmf c«rc«ito£. total I col prlcot fnvvi »LS. 3/ V*1ua of carcatt Quantity aoulvalant to I 
lb. of rvtill cvtii baaf odjgstod for v*lua of fat and bona byproduct!. 4/ torVat t*lua to producar for ajuontltv of llva anlaol 
«quU*1ant to I lb. of rvtail cuts alnut valua of byproducft. 5/ topratontt ch*rf*t for rot#nifij ond o+hor oarfcatlno torvlcos 
such *t fabricating, **rtl**«l 1 r»g, and In-City tronsportatlon. 67 topnotonft charfos ftada for lt**ttocV aarkotlfkfl, prooaaslno, and 
transportation to city ^horo ■ 

Mota: ^n^il hlitorful 
6ul latin 736, US, USW. 



data on farawwtall prlo* apnaads aay b* found U Food Consuaption, *rlcos and Lqwuiltvra, Statltttcal 



Jj-o^?6 
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Table 9.-Price indexes L of food marketing cosfs. 



Annual 



1964 



1965 



1986 



Labor -hourly earnings 

And benefits 
Processing 
Wholesal ing 
Retailing 

Packaging & containers 

Paperboard boxes & containers 

Metal cans 

Paper bags & related products 

Plastic films & bottles 

Glass containers 

Metal foil 

Transportation services 

Advertising 
Fuel t power 
Electric 

Petroleum 
Natural gas 

Conttunlcatlons, water t sewage 

Rent 

Maintenance t repair 

Business service* 

Suppi ies 

Property taxes t insurance 

Interest, short-term 

Total marketing cost index 



1963 


1964 


1985 


IV 

1967= 


1 
100 


M 


IIJ 


IV 


" P 


356,8 


367.3 


367.3 


366.9 


369,7 


366.1 


365,3 


366,5 


368.1 


ML9 


351,2 


358.8 


351,7 


357.2 


360.0 


357.2 


361,6 


366.3 


356,1 


376,4 


589.3 


362.0 


385.2 


387.8 


391.7 


391.7 


390.5 


37k 1 


379.4 


366.1 


360.1 


375.3 


367.5 


36L5 


360,2 


359.9 


280.7 


307.6 


306.2 


314.8 


314,5 


312.9 


305.7 


296,9 


302.1 


251.0 


281.1 


275.1 


292.5 


286.3 


279.4 


269.7 


265.6 


264.3 


374.3 


397.3 


414.3 


407.4 


413,7 


414.3 


414,6 


419.8 


429.9 


265.4 


280.9 


288.1 


287.3 


290.9 


289.2 


286.4 


285,9 


286.0 


226.2 


272.1 


255.2 


272.1 


272.1 


272.1 


272.1 


205,7 


224,7 


352.4 


360.8 


379.8 


364.6 


367.4 


377.6 


386.9 


387.0 


387,6 


2)4.0 


226.9 


213.8 


226.1 


216.6 


218.2 


211.3 


209.0 


208.9 


374.5 


390.9 


393.9 


394.1 


394.0 


393.9 


393.9 


393.9 


393.9 


280.2 


300.5 


320.7 


304.7 


315.3 


319.0 


322.6 


324.4 


333.1 


705.1 


712.5 


699.7 


709.0 


695.1 


702.8 


688.5 


711.4 


641.2 


4)7.9 


440.0 


453.8 


443.5 


446.5 


452.5 


462.6 


453.5 


457.8 


895.9 


880.4 


821.5 


857.5 


818.6 


823.0 


766.4 


878.0 


658.0 


1,155.0 


1,162.9 


1,155.8 


t,l73,0 


1,155.0 


1 J 73. 3 


1 ,170.8 


1, 124.2 


1,105.6 


199.6 


215.5 


224.9 


219.1 


219.7 


222.4 


228,0 


229.3 


231.4 


260.6 


261.6 


268.2 


264.4 


266.2 


266.3 


270.2 


270.7 


273.4 


336.2 


350.3 


360.3 


354.5 


357.9 


356.4 


360.7 


364.1 


367.2 


291.9 


306.1 


321.3 


31 1,7 


315.8 


320.6 


323.7 


327.3 


328.4 


286.5 


288.5 


287.8 


288.3 


287,7 


287.7 


2 88. 2 


287.3 


287.8 


327.5 


343.7 


362.0 


348.9 


353.8 


358.1 


365.5 


370.7 


375.3 



174.0 
342.4 



198.8 

358.1 



157.2 
36O.0 



181. 1 
361.5' 



170.1 

361.1 



157.5 
360.9 



J50.7 
358.4 



150.7 
359.1 



145.1 
358.2 



1/ Indexes measure changes in employee wages and benefits and in prices of supplies and services used In processing, 
wholesaling, and retal I ing U.S. farm foods purchased for at-home consumption, p = preliminary. 

Note: Annual historical data on food marketing cost indexes may be found in Food Consumption, Prices, and Expenditures, 
Statistical Bulletin 713, ERS, US0A. 
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Livestock and Products 



Table 10 


.-U.S. 

am 


meats supply and 

Pro- 
duc- 
Bag. tion 

«tk« 1/ 


US6 






- ■ 












lb- 
port* 


Total 
supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Ship- 

merits 


Mili- 
tary 
con- 
sump- 
tion 


Endjng 
stocks 


Civilian 
consumption 




it 


Total 


Par 

capita 

2/ 


Pr i nary 
market 
price 3/ 












Million 


pounds 4/ 






Pounds 




Beef: 
1984 

198^ 
1966 F 




325 

358 
517 


23,596 
23,723 
23,067 


(,823 
2,07( 

2,125 


25,746 
26,152 
25,507 


329 
328 

450 


47 
48 
60 


112 
100 


356 
317 
500 


24,900 

25,344 
24,597 


78.5 

79.1 
76.1 


65.34 
56.37 

57^62 


Pork: 
1984 
1985 
1966 F 




301 
274 
229 


14,812 
14,807 
14,469 


954 
1,128 

1,(00 


16,067 
16,209 

15,798 


464 

(28 
1)0 


147 
131 
140 


66 
78 
60 


274 
229 
275 


15,396 
15,643 
(5,173 


61.8 
62. ( 
59.6 


47,86 
43.77 

42-46 


Ye* ft 
1984 
1985 
1966 F 




9 
14 
II 


495 
515 
520 


24 

20 
23 


528 

549 
5*4 


6 
4 
4 


I 
1 



4 

7 
7 


14 
II 
7 


503 
526 
536 


1.8 
1.8 
1.9 


60.23 
62.42 
60-64 


Laefc and Button; 

1984 
1965 
1966 F 


II 

7 

15 


379 
335 


20 
36 
38 


366 


2 

1 
J 2 


3 
2 
1 


Of, 


7 
13 
9 


396 
385 
374 


1.5 
(.4 
1.4 


62.18 
68.61 
64-68 


Total red ■ 

1964 
1965 
1966 F 


Ht; 


646 
653 

570 


39,284 
39,408 
36,389 


2,821 
3,252 
3,266 


42,75( 
43,313 
42,245 


50( 
461 

586 


196 
185 
201 


202 
200 
187 


653 

570 
591 


41,197 
41,499 

40,660 


143.6 
144.5 
138.9 


n.a. 
n.a. 

n.a. 


Broiler* 

1964 
1965 
(966 F 




21 
20 
27 


13,011 
13,761 
14,451 







13,032 

(3,781 
14,478 


407 
417 
470 


145 
143 
130 


34 

34 
35 


20 
27 

25 


12,426 
13,160 

13,8(8 


52.9 
55.5 
57.7 


55,6 
50.8 
46-52 


Nature chicken t 
(984 
(965 

1966 F 


92 

119 
144 


696 

637 

616 




8 


788 
756 
760 


26 

21 
20 


2 

1 
4.,. 


2 
2 


119 
144 
110 


638 

588 
625 


2.7 
2.5 
2.6 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


Turkeys : 
1984 
1965 
(966 F 




162 

(25 
(50 


2,685 

2,942 
3,347 







2,847 
3,067 
3,497 


27 
27 

SO 


7 
7 
7 


13 

■12 


(25 
(50 
220 


2,676 

2,870 
3,224 


11.4 
12.1 
(3.5 


74.4 
75.5 

67-71 


Tota( poultry; 
1964 
1985 
1966 F 


275 
264 
321 


16,392 
17,340 

(8,4(4 








(6,667 
(7,604 
18,735 


460 
465 
520 


153 
I5( 
141 


49 
49 
52 


264 
321 
355 


15,741 
16,618 
17,667 


67.0 
70.1 
73.8 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


Ned Mat 1 
1964 
1965 
1966 F 


poultry j 


921 
917 

691 


55,676 
56,587 
56,603 


2,821 
3,252 
3,286 


59,418 
60,917 
60,980 


961 
926 

1,106 


351 
336 
342 


251 
249 
259 


917 
691 
946 


56,936 
58,515 
53,347 


210.6 

214.6 
212.? 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


1/ Total 

basis. 3/ 
ailti. 7 nu 


Including farm production for 
Dol (an per ewt for red meat) 
irkets: veal: far* orlce of ca 


red nwti 
cents par 

Ives; lamt 


and federally Inspected plus non-federal ly Inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail Might 
pound for poultry- Beef: choice steers, Otaaha 900-1,100 (bs. r pork: borrows and 
> end mutton: choice slaughter lanfcs, San AngeJoj broilers: wholesale I2^clty averages 



turkey** wholesale NT 8-16 lb. young hens. 
n.a. * not available, f v forecast. 



4/ Carcass Height for red imati and certified ready-to-cook for poultry. 



Table 11. — U.S. egg supply and use_ 



I96I 
I962 
I963 
I984 
I965 
I966 



oag. 
stocks 



(9.4 
(7.5 
20.3 
9.3 
II. I 
10.7 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



5,824.7 
5,80(.9 
5,659.2 
5,706.2 
5,687.5 
5,706.0 



4,7 


5,848.7 


2.5 


5,821.8 


23.4 


5,703.0 


32.0 


5,749.5 


12.7 


5,711.3 


10,0 


5,727.0 



234.2 

158.2 
85.8 
58.2 
70.6 
95.0 



22.5 
26.7 
26.6 
27.8 
50.3 
25.0 



Hi li- 
ter y 



Hatch- 
ing 
use 



End i ng 

stocks 



Civilian 
con s umpt ion 

^n>5? — 

Total capita 



Million dozen 



25.1 
22.4 
25.1 
(7.6 

20.2 
20.O 



506.7 
505.6 
500.0 
529.7 

548.1 
549.0 



* Cartoned Grade A Larye eggs In New York, e = estimated, f = forecast. 



17.5 
20.3 
9.3 
II. I 
10.7 
10.0 



5,042.7 

5,088.6 
5,056.2 
5, 105.1 
5,031.3 
5,029.0 



265.4 
265.1 
260.8 
260.9 
254.6 
252.1 



Wholesale 
price* 



73.2 

70.1 
75.2 
80,9 
66.4 

67-71 



.'une 1°86 



.37 





v .w. imi ir\ a 




Commercial 




Total 




Commercial 






Pro- 




Farm 


Beg. 


Im- 


commer- 


ccc 




Disap- 


All 


Calendar 


due - 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


port* 


cial 


rat re- 


Ending 


pear- 


milk 


yeer 


tron 


u$e 


ings 






supply 


moval* 


stock* 


ance 


price 

2/ 










81 


1 [on pound* 








$/Cwt 


980 


128.4 


2.4 


126 J 


5.4 


2.1 


133.6 


8.8 


5.8 


119.0 


3.05 


1981 


132.8 


2.3 


150.5 


5.8 


2.3 


158.5 


12.9 


5.4 


120.3 


3.76 


1962 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


3.59 


1983 


139.7 


2.4 


137.3 


4.6 


2.6 


144.5 


16.8 


5.2 


122.5 


3.57 


1964 


135.4 


2.9 


132.5 


5.2 


2.7 


140.5 


8.6 


4.9 


126.9 


3.45 


1965 p 


143.7 


2.5 


141.2 


4.9 


2.8 


148.9 


13.2 


4.6 


131.1 


2.73 


1986 f 


143.9 


2.4 


141.5 


4.6 


2.8 


148.9 


9.1 


4.8 


135.0 


2.55 



1/ Hilkfat ba*t*. Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plant* and dealer*; does not reflect 
deductions, p - preliminary, f = forecast. 



Table 13.— Poultry and eggs 



Annual 



1965 



1986 



1963 



1964 



.1965 Har 



Brol I ar* 

Federally Inspected 
Slaughter, certified {mil. 



Oct 



few 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb Har 



lb.) 



12,389 I T, 999 I?, 569 J, 0621 5 1,251.9 997. P 1,094.1 1,199.5 1,067.0 



Wholesale price, 

12-clty, let*. /lb.) 1/ 50.4 55_6 50.8 

Price of grow feed ($/ton) 223 233 197 

Broiler-feed price ratio (lb.) It 2.6 2.8 3.1 

Stocks beginning of period Cell, lb.) 22.3 21.2 19.7 

droller-type chicks hatched (mM) 3/ 4,447.0 4,593.9 4,603.8 

Turkey* 

Federally Inspected slaughter, 

certified foil, lb.) 2,563 2,574 
Wholesale price, New fork, 8-16 lb. 

young hens (Ct*./lbJ 60.5 74.4 

Price of turkey grower feed ($/ton) 247 245 

Turkey-feed price ratio (lb.) 2/ 3.0 3.8 

Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 203.9 161.8 

Poults placed In U.S. <nl IJ 161.8 190.0 



2,800 

75.5 
213 

4.4 
*25.3 
197.8 



Farm production (nil I .) 

Average number of layer* (nil.) 

Rate of lay (eo^s per layer 

on farms) 
Cartoned Price, Haw York, grade A 

large (cts./doz.) 4/ 
Price of laying feed ($/ton) 
Egg-feed Price ratfo (lb.) 2/ 

Stocks, flr*t of nonttt 
Shell (thou, casas) 
Frozen (mil. lb.) 

nt chicks hatched tell-) 



68.169 
276 



68,230 
278 



247 

75.2 

204 
6.2 



34 

25.4 

407 



245 

80.9 
206 
4.8 



6B,407 
277 

247 

66.4 
182 
6.3 



13 
11.8 

459 



31 
13.4 

407 



49.7 
214 
2.8 

22.9 
418.8 



176.4 

67.0 

220 
3.6 

129.5 
18.5 



4,942 
230 

21. 4 

65.5 

186 
6.2 



29 

13.9 

36.9 



46.3 

181 

3.1 

27.7 

382.6 



53.7 
182 
3.5 

27.7 
379.0 



46.7 
186 
3.2 

27.6 
416.5 



341.5 282.5 210.7 



90.2 

207 

5.5 
444.5 

12.5 



5,759 
278 

20.7 

73.8 

175 
7.3 



22 

16.4 

33.6 



93.1 
212 

5.5 
484.0 

12.6 



5,662 
280 

20.2 

77.8 
178 
7.4 



23 
15.1 

33.6 



86.9 
213 

5.6 
208.2 

14.4 



5,683 

280 

21.0 

76.1 

179 
7.4 



28 
13.8 

34.6 



51.7 

19* 

3.2 
26.6 

409.4 



187.3 

60.2 
209 
3.4 

150.2 
17.2 



49.0 

189 

3.1 

26.6 

376.0 



174.6 

61.7 
211 

3.5 
156.8 

18.6 



5.862 
281 



5,295 
260 



20.9 



18.9 



'3.3 68.3 

181 179 

7.2 6.9 



24 
13.2 

34.4 



28 
12.7 

M.7 



1,-102.4 
50.3 



25.2 
432.7 



188.8 
66.0 



I6k3 
20.7 



4,929 
232 



1/ 12-clty composite weighted mwraga beginning April 
broiler or turkey llveeelght. 3/ Placement of broiler 



25, 1963. 2/ Pound* of feed equal In v *lue 
chick* are currently reported for 12 state* 



to I dozen eggs or 

onlyi henceforth, 

broiler-type Chick* will be used es a substitute. 4/ Price of cartoned eggs >o volume buyers for da livery to retailers. 



21.2 
80.8 



21 
12.8 

39.7 

I lb. of 
hatch of 
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Table 14. — Dairy 



Annual I985 



1983 1964 1985 Mar Oct Nov Oec Jan Fab Mar 

MiJk prices, Hfnnesote-e'lsconsln, 

3.5f fat (S/ort.) 1/ 12*49 12.29 M_48 11.95 M.2J 11.19 I 1 * 1 11.12 11.04 11.02 

Price of 16% d#i ry ration (f/ton) 188 191 168 172 162 163 165 1 69 165 n.a. 

Milk-fead price ratio 2/ 1*45 1.42 1*51 1.55 1*56 1.55 1 53 1.52 (*50 n.a. 
NhoJesale Prices 

Butter, GraoeACnl. <cts*/lb.) 147*3 148*8 141.1 141. 2 141.6 L39.5 139. I 138.7 158.7 137.5 

Am. cheese, tfls. 

assanfcly pt. Ccts*/lb.) 136-3 138-0 127*7 J 32.0 124.3 123.7 123.8 123.6 124.5 123.2 

Nonfat dry allk, (cts./lb*) 3/ 93*2 90.9 B4.0 89.7 60*6 80.5 80.4 B0. 4 80.1 79*9 

Total allk squlv. (mil. lb.) 4/ 16,813*7 8,637.0 13,174.1 1,354.7 732.0 640*8 833.5 1,979.9 2,251.0 621*0 

Butter (all. lb*) 415.2 202.3 534.2 34.2 18.2 12.5 21.5 70.6 79.6 20*8 

Am. ch«M (mil. lb.) 632.8 447*3 629*0 65.1 35.6 38.3 39.1 52.5 60*5 39*3 

Nonfat dry rMlk (mil. lb.) 1,061.0 678.4 940.6 63.9 78.9 55.1 75.1 86. 1 100.0 65.6 
HMk 

Total milk production (ail* lb*) 159,672 135,450 143,667 11,929 J2,058 11,564 11,968 12,192 11,314 12,726 

Milk per cow {lb*) 12,585 12,506 13,031 1,100 1,080 1*035 1,070 1,091 1,015 1,143 

Nuifcer of milk cows (thou.) 11,098 10,633 I 1,025 10,848 11,162 11,168 11,183 It, 163 I 1,140 11,130 
Stocks, beginning 4/ 

Total (mil. lb.) 20,054 22,646 16,429 15,667 15,288 14,432 13,692 13,464 13,355 I3i887 

Commercial {mil* lb.) 4,603 5,234 4,937 5*101 5,038 4,934 4,705 4,590 4,760 4,963 

Government {mil* lb.) 15,451 17*412 11,492 10,566 10,250 9,498 8,987 8,874 8,595 8,925 

Imports, total Uil. lb.) 4/ 2,616 2,741 2,777 180 306 287 299 292 179 203 

Commercial disappearance 

milk equiv. (ail. lb.) 122,474 126,776 131,043 10,615 11,538 11,247 11,351 10,136 8,860 11,654 
Butter 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,299.2 i, 103*3 1,247.8 105.9 109.0 99.4 115.4 135.8 119*4 120.2 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 466*8 499.4 296*5 289.4 247.0 231.6 206.9 205.5 206.3 245.5 

ComvrCial disappearance (ail. lb.) 881.7 902.7 918.2 74*3 87.5 90*9 94.5 60.7 31.8 95.1 
ican ch 



Production (mil. lb.) 2,927.7 2,648.5 2,854*4 232.0 229.1 221.9 236.6 239.2 227.2 263.6 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb*) 981.4 1,161.5 960.5 897.7 933*1 883.3 866*6 850.2 636.8 8l0.8 

Comwrcial disappearance (ail. lb.) 2,083.3 2,253.6 2,278.3 178.7 208.8 195.3 206*4 184.6 164.4 206*0 



Other 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,891.8 2,025.5 2,170.5 180.0 199.0 189.9 200.9 IB6.7 171.6 199*0 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 82.8 104.9 101.4 100.4 99.5 97.3 95.0 94.1 93.6 89.3 

Ccnmarcial disappearance (ail. lb.) 2,134.3 2,310.9 2,444.7 2,460.5 233.6 221.2 233.1 206.5 191.5 224.4 

Nonfat dry all k 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,499*9 1,160.7 1,390.0 104*5 108.3 96*7 115.8 123.7 114.7 128.1 

Stocks, beginning (mi I . lb.) 1,282.0 1,405.2 1,247.6 1,136-2 1,032.2 1,034*9 1,042.7 1,011.1 981.4 947.0 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 459.9 497.8 435.0 34.1 39.7 44.1 31.3 47.8 20.0 51.6 

Frozen dessert 

production (mil. gal.) 5/ 1,224*2 1,241.8 1,250.8 J02.4 97.3 81.1 76.0 82.9 87.2 104.7 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Pounds of 16% protein ration equal in value to I pound of milk. 3/ Prices paid f.o.b. 

Central States production art*, high heat spray process. 4/ Milk-equivalent, fat-bests. 5/ Jca Craam, ice milk, and hard 
sherbet, n.a. * not available. 

Table 15.-Wool 



Annual 1985 



U.S. wool price, 

Boston 1/ (cts./lb.) 
Imported wool price, 

Boston 2/ (cts./lb.) 
U.S. aM i consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (thou, lb.) 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.) 



1983 


1964 


1985 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 




Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


212 


229 


192 


185 


193 


193 


193 




193 


189 


180 


248 


241 


197 


200 


197 


190 


193 




204 


202 


205 


>,729 
1,851 


J 28*982 
13,088 


106,051 
10,562 


9,618 
1,099 


8,582 

797 


8,846 
655 


8*670 

666 


12 

1 


,627 
,083 


11,126 
796 


10,925 
785 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Graded Territory 64's {20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4 1 ' and up. 
2/ Wool price delivered at U.S. all Is, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 10.0 
cents. 
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Table 16,-Meat animals 



Annual 1965 1966 



1963 1964 1965 **r Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 

Cet+le on fMd (7-5tates) 

Hunter on feed (+hou. head) 1/ 6,316 6,006 6,635 6,635 6,461 7,562 7,692 7,860 7,624 7,660 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 19,744 20,772 19,346 1,592 2,779 1,776 1,430 1,561 1,210 1,650 

Karkatlngs (thou. head) 16,701 16,765 16,969 1,559 1,573 1,360 1,401 1,740 1,470 1,565 

Other disappearance (thou. head) 1,354 1,376 1,132 98 65 76 III 77 102 66 

Beef steer-corn price ratio, 

Omaha (bu,>2/ 20.6 2L6 23.3 22.2 25.7 27. B 26.7 25.6 24.4 n.a. 

Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 15.9 16.1 17.6 16.4 19.5 19.3 19.6 19.0 19.0 n.a, 

Harkftt prices it par CwtJ 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Omaha 62.37 65.34 56.37 59.26 58.02 63.30 62.94 59.69 56.42 55.55 

Utility cow*, Onaha 39.35 39.61 36.32 43.16 33.14 34.66 33.88 34.94 37.62 36.00 

Choice *ealeri, S. St. Paul 72.97 63.95 56.26 60.00 60.00 55.00 45.94 45.00 52.50 55.00 

Feeder cattle: 

Choloa, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 63.70 65. 2B 64.56 67.40 62.37 62.86 60.96 62.16 62.42 63.22 
Slaughter hogs: 

Borrows ft gilts, 7-marketS 47.71 48.86 44.77 46.31 44.09 44.14 46.91 45.46 43.55 40.68 

Feeder pigs: 

S. *>. 40-W lb. (per head) 34.03 39.12 37.20 43.93 36.49 3L67 2B.65 30.96 37.26 4L33 

Slaughter sheep ft lambs: 

Lambs, Choice, Sen Angeto 

Ewes, Good, San Angela 
Feeder I***: 

Choice, Sen Angela 
Wholesale meat prices, Midwest 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb. 

Cenner ft Cutter cow beef 

Pork lolm, 6-14 lb. 3/ 

Pork bellies, 12-14 lb. 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb. 

Cornnenclal slaughter (thou, head) 1 
Cattle 

Steers 

heifers 

Cows 

Bulls & stags' 

Calves 
Sheep ft iambs 
Hogs 
Conmerclaf production (mil, lb.) 
8eef 
Veal 

Lamb ft mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed (13-States) 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1/ 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 

Marketings (thou, head) 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 1,591 
Hogs ft pigs UO-States) 4/ 

Inventory (thou, head) \f 

Breeding (thou, head) 1/ 

Market (thou, head) 1/ 
Farrowings (thou, head) 
Pig crop (tfcou. head) 



57. 


40 62. 


IB 66.61 


70. 


12 


67. 


25 


64.17 


59.33 


65.61 


67.50 


63.58 


16.65 20.90 34.02 


37. 


12 


30. 


25 


32.83 


36.67 


34.69 


31. 


88 


33.12 


54. 


B7 61. 


02 65.91 


73. 


25 


81. 


65 


87.92 


64.67 


77.90 


75. 


12 


66.69 


97. 


63 98.01 90.76 


92. 


00 


91. 


II 


96.64 


99.66 


92.26 


86.82 


65.04 


7B. 


46 74. 


70 74.13 


80.94 


66. 


12 


66.37 


67.06 


69.71 


72.92 


72.12 


« — 


96. 


36 91.51 


64. 


22 


97. 


85 


100.34 


90.00 


95.43 


91. 


75 


66.12 


60. 


5B 60.08 59.50 


64. 


25 


52.09 


M.63 


51.73 


61.27 


51. 


50 


50.60 


75. 


60 78. 


22 67. SO 


70. 


44 


72.00 


66.67 


n.a. 


64.44 


63.00 


61.12 


36,649 


37,570 


36,269 


2,663 




3,242 




2,812 


2,924 


3,330 


2,715 




2,639 


17,486 


17,474 


16,906 


1,349 




1,406 




1,238 


1,293 


1,515 


1,270 




1,339 


10,758 


10,691 


11,235 


905 




1,024 




799 


830 


988 


651 




671 


7,597 


6,617 


7,367 


569 




737 




710 


743 


765 


547 




573 


60B 


789 


75B 


594 




72 




65 


56 


61 


4B 




56 


3,076 


3,292 


3,365 


279 




319 




288 


316 


307 


272 




294 


6,619 


6,758 


6,179 


578 




571 




476 


505 


518 


452 




540 


67,584 


65,156 


64,469 


7, 134 




7,789 




7,012 


6,698 


7,165 


6,299 




6,855 


23,056 


23,410 


23,546 


1,656 




2,109 




1,812 


1,653 


2,139 


1,769 




1,661 


429 


477 


496 


40 




46 




42 


46 


46 


40 




43 


366 


372 


352 


33 




33 




26 


30 


31 


27 




32 


15,120 


14,718 


14,721 


1,232 




1,3*6 




1,237 


1,215 


1,266 


1,101 




1,196 




Annual 




1964 








1965 






1966 


1963 


1964 


1965 


IV 


1 




II 


lit 


IV 


1 




II 


10,271 


9,908 


10,653 


9,000 




10,653 




9,686 


6,670 


7,937 


9, 69 A 




8,915 


23,776 


24,917 


23,276 


7,559 




5,315 




5,206 


5,480 


7,275 


7,305 




«« 


22,548 


22,540 


22,657 


5,507 




5,907 




5,767 


5,969 


5,194 


5,810 5/ 5,723 


1,591 


1,632 


1,378 


417 




373 




437 


244 


324 


316 




• — 


44,150 


42,420 


41,100 


43,160 




42,420 




39,660 


41,450 


41,820 


41,100 




600 


5,636 


5,346 


5,258 


5,550 




5,348 




5,220 


5,397 


5,377 


5,25B 




4,988 


36,512 


37,072 


35,642 


37,630 




37,072 




34,315 


36,053 


36,443 


35,642 




53,612 


9,735 


9,020 


9,020 


2,316 




1,935 




2,420 


2,191 


2,265 


1,940 


1/ 


2,320 


72,733 


67,660 


67,648 


17,420 




14,690 




18,762 


16,941 


17,255 


14,660 








1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live-weight, 3/ Beginning January 1964 prices are 
for 14-17 lbs. | January 1986 prices are for 14-18 lbs* 4/ Quarters are Dec. of preceding year-Feb. CI), Mar, -Hay (II), 
June-Aug, (Ml), and Sept. -Nov, (IV), 5/ Intentions, ^Classes estimated, n.a, - not available. 
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Table 17. 


—Supply 


and utilisation 
























Ar*# 










F*»4 
and 


otw 

domts- 
























s#t 




h#rv«~ 




Produc- 


Total 


rald- 


tlc 




Ex- 


■Total 


£ rinding 


F*r» 




tttd* 


PliMid 


t*d 


vr«i4 


tion 


tupply 


ut 1 


UM 




port* 


UM 


i-focks 


prio* 




3/ 






9u/acr* 




4/ 














5/ 






Ml 1 . *cr«t 










Mil 


. bu 






l/bu 


WhMt 




























I 982/83 


5.8 


86-2 


77-9 


35.5 


2,765 


3,932 


195 


713 




1,509 


2,417 


1,515 


3.55 


1 983/84 


30.0 


76.4 


61.4 


39.4 


2,420 


3,959 


369 


742 




429 


2,540 


1,399 


3.53 


1984/B5- 


19.6 


79.2 


66.9 


38.8 


2,595 


4,003 


410 


743 




1,424 


2,579 


1,425 


3.39 


1 985/86* 


18.9 


75.6 


64.7 


37.5 


2,425 


3,864 


325 


760 




900 


1,985 


1,979 


3. F6 


1986/87* 


"™ 


"~ 


— * 


— 


2,179 


4,062 


485 


665 




1,100 


2,270 


1,792 


2.25-2.50 


Rfc* 


Mil 


. «cr«i 




lb/*cro 








MM. cvt 


(rough *QuJ 


v.) 




i/ewt 


1962/83 


0.42 


3.30 


3.26 


4,710 


155.6 


203.4 


6/ 6.9 


54.0 




66.9 


131.9 


71.5 


9.11 


1983/84 


1.74 


7.19 


2.17 


4,598 


99.7 


171.9 


6/ 5.6 


49.1 




70.3 


125.0 


46.9 


9.76 


f 984/85 ■ 


.79 


2.83 


2.80 


4,954 


138.9 


197.2 


6/ 9.0 


52.4 




62-1 


122.5 


64-7 


9.06 


1985/86* 


1.16 


2.52 


2_50 


5,437 


136.0 


202.7 


6/ 6.0 


&4.0 




55.0 


115.0 


97.7 


7.75 


1966/87* 


— * 


— 


— 


— 


130.0 


219.7 


6/ 6.0 


56.0 




75.0 


137-0 


92.7 


6.75-7.75 


Com 


Nil 


. *cr+* 




Bu/acr* 








Mil. 


bu 








l/bu 


1982/83 


2.1 


81.9 


72.7 


113.2 


8,235 


10,772 


4,521 


995 




1,934 


7,249 


3,523 


2.69 


1983/84 


52.2 


60.2 


51.5 


91.1 


4,175 


7,701 


3,919 


975 




902 


6,694 


1,006 


3.25 


1984/85* 


3_9 


80.5 


7*. 9 


106.7 


7,674 


9,694 


4,116 


t,055 




,865 


7,036 


1,649 


2.62 


1985/86* 


5.4 


63.3 


75.1 


119.0 


9,865 


10,516 


4,100 


1,130 




1,400 


6,630 


3,896 


2.35 


1996/87* 


MM 


. *er#i 




8u/ftcr« 


7,575 


11,462 


4,200 


1,150 

mi. 


bu 


1,625 


6,975 


4,487 


1-80-2.09 

l/bu 


Sorghun 




























F 982/83 


0.7 


16.0 


14.1 


59.1 


935 


1,082 


475 


10 




210 


695 


387 


2.52 


1993/84 


5.7 


11.9 


10.0 


48.7 


488 


975 


412 


10 




245 


666 


209 


2.84 


1 984/85 ■ 


.6 


17.3 


15.4 


56.4 


866 


1,075 


553 


19 




297 


869 


206 


2.39 


I965/B6 1 


.9 


19.3 


16.7 


66.7 


1,113 


1,319 


575 


20 




225 


820 


499 


2.!5 


1986/87* 


■*" 


— 


— 


— 


950 


1,349 


V* 


20 




260 


855 


494 


1.70-1.95 


l98{/83 


mi 

0.4 


■ Acres 
9.5 


9.0 


8u/«cr« 
57.2 


516 


675 


241 


MM. 
170 


bu 


47 


458 


217 


l/bu 
2.22 


1963/84 


i.i 


t0.4 


9.7 


52.3 


509 


735 


285 


169 




92 


544 


189 


2.50 


1984/85* 


.5 


12.0 


11.2 


53.4 


599 


799 


304 


170 




77 


551 


247 


2.26 


1985/86- 


.7 


13.1 


11.6 


51.0 


589 


944 


300 


170 




25 


495 


349 


2.00 


1986/87* 


Nil, 


. 4CTBS 




8u/«cr« 


600 


954 


300 


175 
Mil. 


bu 


45 


520 


4J4 


1.50-1.75 
l/bu 


0»U 




























1982/83 


0.1 


14.0 


10.3 


57.8 


593 


749 


441 


85 




3 


529 


220 


K49 


1963/84 


.3 


20.3 


9.1 


52.6 


477 


727 


466 


76 




2 


546 


E8I 


1.67 


1984/85* 


.1 


12.4 


6.2 


58.0 


474 


689 


433 


74 




1 


509 


180 


1.69 


1965/86* 


.1 


13.3 


9.1 


63.6 


519 


724 


450 


80 




2 


532 


192 


1.25 


1996/87* 


Mil. 


, term, 




Bu/*er* 


530 


747 


450 


85 
Mil. 


bu 


2 


537 


210 


1.00-1.25 
l/bu 


5oybHn* 




























1982/83 


-— 


70.9 


69.4 


31.5 


2,190 


2,444 


7/ 86 


1,108 




905 


2,099 


345 


5.69 


1 983/84 


— 


63.9 


62.5 


26.2 


1^636 


1,961 


7/ 79 


983 




743 


1,805 


176 


7.91 


J 984/85* 


*™ 


67.6 


66.4 


29.1 


1,861 


2,037 


7/ 93 


1,030 




598 


1,721 


316 


9.95 


r965/86* 


— 


63.1 


61.6 


34.1 


2,099 


2,415 


7/ 85 


1,060 




780 


1,925 


490 


5.10 


1986/87* 


— 


—* 


— 


— 


1,900 


2,390 


7/ 65 


1,060 




775 


1,920 


470 


4.75-5.15 


















Mil. 


lbs 






9/ //lb 


SovbMn oil 

1962/83 


-™ 


^z* 


_ 





*2,04l 


13,144 




9,958 




2,025 


11,863 


1,261 


20.6 


1983/84 


— 


J- 


— 


— 


,0 ?zi 


12,153 


_ 


9,589 




1,924 


11.412 


721 


30.6 


1984/85* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


11,469 


12,209 


— 


9,917 




1,660 


11,569 


632 


29.9 


1985/86* 


— * 


— 


— 


— 


11,723 


12,365 


-= 


9,900 




1,350 


11,250 


1,115 


19.0 


1 996/87* 


■™ 


,ta-r 


— 


— 


11,660 


12,775 


— 


10,100 




1,400 


11,500 


1,275 


I4.CM9.0 


















Thou- 


ton* 






9/ t/ton 


ScvtMwn ml 
1992/83 


^ 








__ 


26,714 


26,889 




19,306 




7,109 


26,415 


474 


187 


1993/84 


—^ 


— 


— 


— 


22,756 


23,230 


_ 


17,615 




5,360 


22,977 


255 


198 


1994/85* 


— " 


— 


— 


— 


24,529 


24,794 


«. 


f9,480 




4,917 


24,397 


387 


125 


1995/86* 

1996/87* 
Se* footnote 


■*- 


— 


— 


— 


25,133 


25,520 


— 


19,100 




6 j 000 


25,100 


4?0 


150 


* *t and of 


tabu. 


"~ 


— 


25,000 


25,420 


■*- 


19,500 




5,500 


25,000 


420 


130-155 



jpp 10*6 



.41 



pupply and 


utilize 


mon, con 

Area 


unuec 


1 : 

Yield 

lb/acre 

590 
506 
600 

630 


Produc- 
tion 


Tot#| 

supply 

4/ 


Feed 

end 

resid- 
ual 


tic 


Ex- 
ports 


Total 
us* 


Ending 
stocks 






s#t 

aside 
3/ 

1.6 
6,B 
2.5 
3.6 


Planted 

HI 1 - tens 

11.3 
7.9 
II. 1 
10,7 


Harves- 
ted 

9,7 
7,3 

10.4 
10.2 


Farm 

price 

5/ 


Cotton 10/ 
1982/63 

1983/84 
I9G4/B5* 
1985/66* 
I966/87* 


12.0 
7.8 

13.0 
13,4 
11-0 


18.6 
15.7 
15-8 
17.6 

20.4 


— 


Mil. 

5.5 
5.9 
5,5 
6,5 
6,8 


bale* 

5,2 
6,8 
6,2 
2.0 
6,0 


10,7 
12,7 
II. 8 
8,3 
12,8 


7,9 
2.8 
4,1 
9,4 
7-7 


if lb 

59.1 
66.4 
58.7 



•H*v 9, 1966 Supply and Demand E*tl«rhw. 1/ Aerfcetlng year beginning Juno I lor -h«t p barlay, and oat*, August I for cotton «nd rice, 
Septenfcer 1 for soybeans, end October I for corn, *orghu», soymeal. and sovol I . 2/ Conversion factors* [*"£ t * r * lh# - J * l '\ n *?E*li ' 
metric ton - 2204,622 pounds, 36_7437 bushels of *teet or soybeans, 39.3679 bushels of corn or sorgnui, 45-9296 bushels of barlav, 60,8944 
bushels of oett, 21 046 c*t of rice, end 4,59 480-poghd bales of cotton. 3/ Include! diversion* PI*, end acreage reduction program, 
4/ Include* leports- 5/ Season Average, 6/ Statistical discrepancy, 7/ Includes teed, 6/ Awerage of crude soybean oil, Decatur. 
9/ Average of 44 percent, Decatur- 10/ Upland and extra long staple. Stock estimates based on Census Bureau dati which results in an 
nted difference between supply end use estleute* and changes In ending stocks. 



auic iv. — ruuu yicuna 




Marketing year 1/ 




1965 






1966 






1962/63 1965/64 1964/35 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jen 


Feb 


Mar 


Wholesale prloes 

Wheat, No, 1 HRW, 

Kansas City (t/bu-) 2/ 
Wheat, DNS. 
Minneapolis (t/bu-) Z/ 
Rice, S,K, Le. (*/ewt,> 5/ 
Wheat 

Exports (ml 1 - bu-> 

Hill grind (mil, bu-) 

Wheat flour Production (mil - 




5-94 5,83 5,74 

5,95 4.21 5.70 
16,00 19,36 17-96 


3,67 

3,55 

18-00 


"3-15 

3,01 

17,50 


3-35 

3,42 
17-50 


3.42 

3,45 

17,50 


5.32 

3-36 
17.50 


5.50 

5,32 
17.50 


3-36 

3-33 

17-50 


cwt-) 


1,509 1,429 1,424 
656 694 675 
292 506 301 


65 
59 
26 


89 
65 

29 


67 
65 
26 


72 
56 
25 


75 

61 
27 


76 
60 
27 


74 

n.a- 
n-e- 


Rloe 

Exports (mi 1 - twtj rough eou 


iv.) 


68-9 69,1 61,0 
Marketing year 1/ 


5-89 
1964 


i,07 


4-39 


4.22 
1965 


4-05 


2.60 

I9G6 


n.e. 



Wheat 

Stocks, beginning (mil- bu.) 
Domestic use: 

Food (mil- bu,) 

Feed & seed (ail. bu-> 4/ 
Exports (ml I. bu.) 

1/ Beginning June I for wheat 
approximated by residual, n-e- * 



1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan^Har Apr-May June-Sept Oct -Dec Jan-Mar 
1J59 1,515 1.399 1,399 2,745 2, 141 i ,667 1,425,2 2,971-1 2,526,1 



616 645 

316 469 
1,509 1,429 



650 

504 
1,424 



212 
395 
645 



167 

59 

374 



165 

44 

266 



105,5 


139,1 



222-8 
335,6 
326,6 



177-0 166,0 

24,7 11,0 

247-3 266,1 



end August I tor rice, 2/ Ordinary protein. 5/ Long-grain, milled basis, 4/ Feed use 
not aval labia. 



Table 19, -Cotton 



U-S- price, SLA, 

I-I/J6 In- (cts/lb,) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices: 
Index (cfi-Zlb-) 5/ 
U-S- M 1-3/52" (cts-/lbJ 4/ 
U.S. mIII consumption (thou- pales) 
Exports (thou- bales) 
Stocks, beginning (thou- bales) 



Marketing 



1/ 



1962/85 1965/64 1964/65 Her 



65-1 

76-7 

78,0 

5,512-8 

5,206-8 

6,652 



73-1 

87,6 

67,1 

5,863-5 

6,766-0 

7,957 



69,2 

75-9 

5,517-5 

6,201-5 

2,775 



1965 



1966 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



67-5 

75-7 

544,2 

646-5 

8,110 



Mar 



60-5 60-2 56-1 56,0 56-5 M-4 59-8 61-7 



49-0 46-0 51-8 51-8 M,5 52-5 

66-6 67-7 69-1 69-1 70-1 7l-7 

516-4 500-2 509,4 625-8 522,5 514-2 

218,0 254-7 196-0 166-0 192-9 — 

5,035 8,056 11*205 12,797 12,626 11,946 



Stocks, beginning (thou- bales) 6,652 7,957 2,775 8,110 5,035 8,056 11,203 12, 1W 12,626 n,*« 

1/ Beginning August I- 2/ Average spot market- 5/ Liverpool Outlook "A" Index; average of five lowest priced of 10 
selected growths- 4/ Memphis territory growths- 



agricultural Outlook 



Table 20. — Feed grains 







Marketing year 1/ 






1985 
















986 




J 982/83 


1983/84 1964/85 


Her 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Har 


Wholesale prion 






















Corn, ho. 2 yel low, 






















Chicago (t/bu.) 




2*tfl 


3*46 2.79 


2.84 


2.26 


2*46 


2.50 


2.51 


2.49 


2.45 


Sorghum, ho. 2 yellow, 






















Kansas City ($/cwt.) 




4.80 


5*22 4*46 


4*58 


3*62 


3.75 


3.97 


3.95 


3.80 


3*82 


Barley, food, 






















Minneapolis (*/fcHJ.) 




1.76 


2*48 2.09 


___ 


1.41 


1.49 


1*60 


1.57 


__ 


— „ 


Barley, malting, 
Minneapolis (Vbu.) 
Export* 

Corn (ml 1* bu.) 
























2.53 


2.84 2.55 


2.51 


2.10 


2.27 


2.29 


2.28 


2.20 


2.34 




854 


1,902 1,865 


172 


126 


2M 


179 


166 


121 


96 


F**d grains (mil. n»trl 


Ic tons) 2/ 


53*0 


56*5 56*6 


5*1 


3.9 


5.9 


4*8 


4.7 


3.4 


2.7 






Marketing year 1/ 


1984 






1985 




J986 



1962/83 1963/84 
2,537 3,523 



1964/8? June-Aug Sept-Mov Dat-feb .-Har-Hey June-Aug Sapt-Nov Dac-Feb 
1,006 2,145 1,006 6,631 4,623 2,836 1,648 8,615 



Com 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bo.) 
Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. bu.) 

Food, seed, Ind* (mil . bo.) 
Exports (mil* bu*) 

1/ September I for corn and sorghum; June I for oats and barley. 2/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. 



4,521 


3,818 


4,116 


5JI 


1,294 


\I83 


1,026 


612 


1,210 


1,315 


898 


973 


1,065 


250 


250 


242 


254 


260 


272 


259 


1,834 


1,902 


1,865 


379 


506 


564 


479 


296 


418 


465 



Table 21.— Fats and oils. 



Soybeans 

Wholesale price, Mo. I yellow, 
Chicago (t/bu.) 2/ 

Crushing* (mil. bu.) 

Exports (ml I. bu.) 

Stocks, beginning 
Soybean ol I 

Wholesale price, Crude, 
Decatur (ctt./lb.) 

Production (ell. lb.) 

Domestic dlMP. (nil. lb.) 

Exports (ell. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (nth. fb.) 
Soybean meal 

Wholesale price, 441 protein, 
Decatur (l/ton) 

Production (thou, ton) 

Domestic dlsap. (thou, ton) 

Exports (thou, ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 
Hargarinei wholesale price, 
Chicago (cts/lb.) 



Marketing year 1/ 



1982/83 1983/84 1984/85 



6.11 

MGB.O 

905.2 

30.6 



20.6 

12,040.4 

9,857.3 

2,024.7 

1,102.5 



187.19 
26,713.6 

19,506.0 

7,108.7 

175.2 

41.1 



7.78 
983 
740.3 
58-6 



50.55 

10,872.0 

9,596 

1,814 

1,261 



5.88 
1,050*5 
600.7 
55.3 



29.50 

10,614.5 

9,777.9 

1,557.1 

720.5 



136.21 
22,756.2 

17,541.0 

5,4)6.1 

474 

46.3 



1985 



1986 



5.92 
B5.6 
59.8 
65.8 



Oct 



5.07 
94.3 
55.4 
25.7 



5.05 
96.6 
79.6 
92.8 



31.40 20.71 
945.9 1,040.3 
918-9 

125.4 
640.1 



769.4 
184.9 
723.9 



20.62 

1,053.1 
840.8 

38.1 
636.1 



Dec 



5.21 
100.6 
94.1 
M5.5 



21.39 
1,095.7 
862.4 

74.3 
810.4 



Jan 



5.56 
99.6 
84.7 

119.8 



Feb 



Har 



5.29 5.37 

81.4 91.7 

92.1 88.7 

124.6 97.4 



20.65 18.64 17.56 

L065.8 894.9 1,006.1 

807.2 780.4 B5I.5 

80.6 t00.7 92. B 

969.4 1*167.4 1,181.1 



117.08 125.90 158.50 142.50 145.00 
22,729.1 2,023.6 2,2l8.l 2,287.7 2,579.9 
18,479.7 1,496.8 1,868.8 1,621.8 1,752.2 
4,504.8 4*6.3 397.8 615.1 658.5 

255.4 534. I 366.9 318.4 569.2 



153.25 

2,543.8 

1,759.5 

590.3 

358.4 



152-25 163.70 
1,925.2 2,160.4 



1,597.2 

619.1 
372.4 



55.4 



54.00 



45.69 44.75 43.55 43.99 42.66 



1,406.0 
649.3 
281.3 

41.53 



1/ Beginning September I tor soybeans: October 1 for *oyn»e1 and oil; calendar year tor margarine. 2/ Beginning April I , n 
1982, prices based on 50-day delivery, using upper end ot the range. 



1^36 



43 



Table 22. -Fruit. 



Calender Y**r* 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1976 



1979 



I960 



1981 



1962 



1983 



1984 



1985 



Cttntt 

Production Iffcou. ton) 
Per capita consumption fibs) 1/ 
Hon cltrut 
ProaVctle* (tfcou. tons) 
Per capita consumption (lbs) 1/ 



Fob shipping point price* 
Apples <t/certon) 2/ 
Pun ll/trac) 3/ 
0reno»i (t/boft) 4/ 
Grapefruit t*7bo*> 4/ 

Stocks, ending 
Freih apple* tail. IbiJ 
Freih peer* tel I . lbs.) 
Froien fruiti Ukfl. IbiJ 
Froien orange Juice tfti I . Its J 



14,586 14,788 15,242 14, 255> 
126.2 123.6 H9.9 M3.0 



3,329 

113.7 



16,484 15,105 12,057 »3,608 10.789 10,460 5/ 
M9.I 112. 1 JI2.9 (27.5 104.9 n.a. 



12.384 N,846 12,274 12.460 13,689 15.152.8 12,961 14,217 13,704 1 3, 769 13,435 
102.6 99.2 100.3 101.4 105.9 106.2 109.6 6/ 103.8 7/ 93.6 8/ 93.6 n.a. 



1985 



1986 



,245 

n.a. 



Vr 


Hay 


June 


JulV 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Uou 


0k 


J«n 


Fab 


Har 


16.40 
15.50 
16.70 
11.70 


16.50 

21.30 
17.00 
13.50 


16.25 
23.50 

16.50 
14.80 


15.63 

n.a. 
15.90 

15.10 


14.13 
ft. a. 

15.80 
14.50 


16.17 
n.a. 
13.90 

14.44 


14.50 
14.00 
13.70 
11.30 


14.30 

u.oo 

14.50 

10.70 


u.oo 

14.00 
15.30 

11.20 


13.60 
14.00 
14.10 

I r -zo 


15.00 
15.59 
13.20 
11.10 


14.85 
15.50 
12.60 
11.60 


910.4 
34.1 
458.5 
188.6 1 


485.1 

10.3 

442.2 

1,229.5 1 


291.2 
1.5 
527.4 
1,063.7 1 


132.4 

5.1 

707.0 

1,036.1 


34.4 1 
92.5 
733.8 

912.4 


1.712.2 
398.7 

760.1 
883.8 


3,668.3 ! 
298.9 

819.9 
778.8 


1.342.5 2 
222.2 
788.9 
656.0 


,724.7 2 
183.2 

720.7 
684.4 


,125.2 1 
142,9 
656.5 

868.4 


>50.2 
101.3 
597.1 
966.8 


1.039.3 

71.6 
542.2 

910.9 



1/ Per capita consist 1cm of both trash and processed fruit In fresh weight equivalent. 2/ Red Delicious, Washington, extra fancy , carton tray 
pack, 80-1 IV i. 3/ D'Anjou, tfethlngton, standard box wrapped, U.S. No. I, 90-l35 p s. 4/ F.O.&. pecked fresh. 5/ As of Hay I, 1986. 6/ Excludes 
canned pineapple* and ptnupple Juice. 7/ EkcIuqbs canned pineapple, canned apple, and pineapple juice. 8/ Exclude* canned apples, Cranberries, 
pineapples, end Cenned apple and pineapple Juice, n.a. « not avei I able. 



Table 23.— Vegetables 



Production 
Total teeattbUi CL,O0Dcvt> 
Fresh (1.000 cwt> 1/ 2/ 
Proc«i*d (*on&) V 
Nushrcxaw (1,000 lb** 
Potato** U.000 ™tl 
S-eetpotatoes (1,000 cwt) 
Dry edible beer* CI, 000 cwt) 



Ship 

Fresh (1,000 cvt) 4/ 
Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 
Sweatpotetoei ( 1 ,000 nt) 

\J 1965 date are not ct**M r able with I9B4 and 1965. 2/ Estimate reinstated for aiparagus wim «*• 1984 crop, ell other year* also Include broccoli, 
carfottj cauliflower, celery, twget corn, lettuce, honeydewi, onions, and tomatoes. 3/ Estleatei ralniteted for cucufifcars with the 1984 crop, ell other 
years e<£0 Include snap beans, sweet corn, green peas., and tomatoes. 4/ Includes snap beans, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celary, sweet corn, 
Ouemnben, eggplant, lettuce, onions, bell peppers, souesh, tomatoes, cantaloupe*, honeyoevSp and watermelons, fi.e. = not aval labia. 



Calendar veers 


1976 


19/; 


1978 


1979 


1980 1981 


1902 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1/ 369,915 

173.800 

9,808,750 

151,247 

557,666 

I3.J75 

9,3M 


402,93* 

176,541 

11,319,750 

191,060 

355,334 

M.885 

7,880 


182,165 

482,563 

9,980,100 

229,518 

366,314 
13,M5 
9.840 


413,92? 

190,859 
11,153,300 

255,846 

342,447 
13,370 
(0,385 

1985 


381,370 379,123 

190,229 194,694 

9,557, iDQ 9,221,460 11 

273.052 319,132 

302,857 338,59* 

^0, 953 12,799 

M.65B 19,466 


431,515 

207,924 

,179,590 

337,234 

355,131 

14.653 

12,670 


403,320 

197,919 

10,270,050 

388,075 

333,9 U 

12,083 

7.781 


443.13) 

215,236 

11,394,780 

419,913 

362,612 

12,986 

II. 617 

1986 


391,290 

209,722 

9,078,430 

n.a. 

404,131 

14,416 

M.207 


Mar 


Apr Nay 


June 


July 


Aug Sept Oct 


How 


Dec 


Jan Feb 


Mar 


16,568 J7 
H.705 12 
3ll 


.974 32.205 
.855 15,225 
236 210 


29,244 

10,166 
135 


25,974 16,414 l\Q02 I8,3k8 

8,898 7,474 7,850 10,067 

M5 W 352 493 


14,708 

9,646 

817 


U,0*l 22,189 16,643 

fcO.147 12,965 10.726 

504 352 3t3 


17.454 

M.95J 

413 









Annual 










1985 




1966 




1962 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 F 


Jen-Mar 


Apr-June 


JulV^Se^rt 


Oct-Dec 


Jen-liar 


Sugar 

Production 1/ 


5,936 


5,662 


5,888 


5,969 


5,961 


1,586 


727 


683 


2,992 


1,671 


Deliveries 1/ 


9,153 


8,812 


8,454 


8,035 


8,100 


1,910 


1,972 


2,150 


2,003 


1,893 


Stock*, ending 1/ 


3,068 


2,570 


3,005 


3,126 


2,475 


3,417 


2,686 


1,745 


3,126 


3,387 


Coffee 






















Composite green price 
N.Y. (ct*./lb.S 


132.00 


131.51 


142.95 


137.46 


210.00 


137.50 


134.69 


124.83 


152.81 


215.33 






















Imports, green bean equlv. 


2,352 


2,259 


2,411 


2,550 


2,450 


673 


606 


659 


612 


786 


(million lbs.) 2/ 


























Annual 








1985 






1966 




1983 


1984 


1985 


Her 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mer 


Tobacco 






















Price* at auction* 37 






















Flue-cured (cti./lb.) 


1.78 


1.81 


1.72 


_*_ 


i.ao 


1.66 


— 


— 


— 


— 


8urley (cti./lb.) 


1.77 


1.38 


— 


1.82 


~, 


— . 


1.60 


1.60 


1.58 


1.48 


Domestic consumption 4/ 
Cigarette* (fall.) 






















600.0 


600.4 


592.0 


54.8 


70.6 


49.9 


48.0 


35.3 


43.2 


— 


Large ctgars (mil.) 


360.5 


549. \ 


318.5 


248.4 


292.8 


273.9 


238. L 


225.6 


198.9 


— 



1/ 1,000 iKort tons, raw value. Quarterly data ihown at end of each quarter. 2/ Green and processed coffee, 
for flue-Hcured, October -September for burley. */ Taxable removal!. 



3/ Crop year. July-June 



fA 



Agricultural Outlook 



World Agriculture 



Wheat 

Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 5/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (nitric ton) 5/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 4/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 5/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stock* (metric ton) 5/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 

Heal* 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Oils 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Cotton 

Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (bale) 
Consumption (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 



Production (mil. metric tons) 
Consumption (mil. metric tons) 
Exports (mi), metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 

Production (mil. metric tons) 
Consumption (mil. metric tons) 
Exports (mil. metric tons) 1/ 

OaTry 
HI Ik production 



III4.C11ILJI 1 Lif 

1979/80 


1 IIDtjISI \*\ \J}J 

1960/81 


1961/82 


1962/85 


1965/84 


1964/85 E 


I965/B6 P 






Hi 


1 . unit* 








227.6 
422.6 

86.0 
445.5 

80.4 


256.9 
442.9 

94.1 

445.7 

78.2 


256.7 

446.4 

101.5 

441.5 

65.0 


257.5 

479.1 
98.7 

467.9 
96.5 


229.1 
490.9 

102.0 
486.5 

101. 


251.2 
515.2 
106.1 

500. 
H6.2 


229.6 
W3.2, 
87.6 
495.5 
125.6 


541-1 

741.5 

98.8 

740.5 
91.6 


542.4 
752.9 
106.0 
745.0 
62.6 


550.2 
769.6 
96.6 
759.6 
M2.9 


559.2 
779.1 
69.9 
751.4 
145.5 


534.2 
685.5 

91.9 

761.5 

72.6 


556.9 

806.0 
101.7 
778.8 

101.7 


542.7 
842.6 
67.5 
777.9 
166.5 


145.1 
255.9 

12.7 
257.8 

25.4 


144.4 
271.0 

15.1 
272.5 

22.1 


145.1 
260.6 

11.8 

261.5 

21.5 


141.2 
265.7 

11.9 
289.6 

17.5 


144. 5 
508.0 

12.6 
508.1 

17.5 


144.2 
516.7 

11.4 

514.0 

21.9 


143.1 
315.0 

11.7 
512.9 

25.9 


7M.8 
1,416.2 

197.5 
1,441.9 

I9&.4 


725.6 

,446.6 

215.2 

1,461.0 

185.2 


754.0 
1,498.6 

209.7 
1,462.6 

2J9.2 


717.9 
1,545.9 

200.5 
1,508.9 

259.1 


707.6 

|,4B4.4 
206.5 

1 ,555.9 
190.9 


714.5 
1,641.9 

219.2 
1,592.6 

259.8 


715.4 

1,661.0 

186.6 

1,584.5 

516.0 


154.9 

170.1 
55.9 

19.4 


152.9 

155.6 

52.1 

20.5 


156.5 

169.4 

55.6 

19.0 


143.5 

176.0 

55.0 

20.5 


136.7 

165.0 

55.0 

15.6 


150.4 

190.2 

52.8 

20.6 


152.5 

192.7 

54.6 

25.0 


92.9 
26.5 


90.6 
25.9 


94.1 
26.9 


96.0 
51.6 


95.0 
29.6 


101.5 
52.2 


105.5 
55.0 


59.7 

12.6 


40.0 
12.5 


41.6 
13.5 


45.4 
14.3 


42.5 
U.5 


46.5 
16.2 


48.5 

17.1 


52.2 
65.2 
25.1 
65.5 
24.0 


52.4 
64.8 
19.7 
65.9 
24 J 


55.2 
70.6 
20.2 
65.5 
25.4 


51.9 
67.5 
19.4 
66.0 
25.0 


51.4 
67.7 
19.2 
69.0 
24.6 


54.5 
67.6 
20.3 
69.4 
42.6 


52.1 
77.9 
19.1 
72.9 
47.5 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1965 


1984 


1965 


1966 F 


95.5 

92.0 

5.5 


95.6 

91.8 

5.7 


93.9 

92.2 

5.6 


96.5 

94.5 

5.9 


98.2 

96.0 

5.9 


101.2 

99.5 

6.5 


101.5 

99.5 

6.5 


21.5 
21.1 

1.1, 


22.4 

22.1 

1.5 


25.0 

22.7 

1.4 


25.5 
25.4 

1.5 


24.5 
24.0 

1.2 


25.5 
24.9 

1.1 


26.1 
25.7 

I.I 



405. J 



402.5 



598.1 



415.5 



412.6 



416.6 



420.5 



2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), 



E « Estimated. P * Projected. 1/ Excludes Intra-EC treoe. 2/ Where stocks data not evellable excluding u^nv, 
consumption Includes stock changes. 5/ Stock* data are based on differing marketing y*ars and do not represent leveJs at 
e given date. Data not eta liable for all countries: Include* estimated change In USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 



4/ Calendar y*er data. I960 data correspond with 1979/80, etc. 



i-n^ 1<W) 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Table 26,— Prices of principal U,S. agricultural trade products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, 

Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Corn, f.o.b. v«s»1, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Grain sorgho, 

t.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybeans, f.o.b. vassal, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (cts./Jb.) 
Soybean rn&jl, Deeetur ($/ton) 
Cotton, B earket evg. spot (ct*./lb.) 
Tobacco, evg. price et Auction (cts./lb.) 
Rice, t.o.b. mill. Houston ($/cwt.) 
Inedible tello*, Chicago <ct*./lb.) 

tnport coMDdttles 
Coffee, N.Y. spot C$/lb.) 
Rubber, M.Y. spot (cts./ib.) 
Cocoa b^ns, N.Y. ($/ib.) 





Annue 


1 




1 








1966 






965 






J963 


1964 


1965 


Har 


Oct 


Nov 


0k 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


4.30 


4.17 


3.73 


3.97 


3.5J 


3.67 


3.77 


3.63 


3.57 


3.71 


3.49 


3.50 


2.89 


3.10 


2.53 


2.77 


2.81 


2.75 


2.67 


2.57 


3.34 


3.00 


2.64 


2.99 


2.20 


2.46 


2.56 


2.51 


2.46 


2.42 


7.31 


7.36 


5.83 


6.2B 


5.05 


5.40 


5.56 


5_72 


5.63 


5.65 


23.51 


30.75 


27.03 


31.35 


20.61 


20.33 


21.26 


20.27 


18.34 


17.41 


200.91 


166. BO 


127.15 


125.76 


139.67 


141.86 


145.95 


J 52. 55 


153. 2B 


163.19 


68.68 


68.37 


58.55 


60.18 


56.14 


56.03 


56.25 


58.39 


59.81 


61.75 


173.96 


1 70.66 


J 74. 35 


1 7B. 14 


175.49 


172.39 


163.65 


163.65 


162.27 


159.39 


19.39 


19.47 


18-57 


18.75 


18.25 


IB. 25 


18.25 


17.88 


17.50 


17.31 


13.41 


17.47 


14.33 


17.50 


11.50 


LI. 31 


11.36 


12.00 


11.81 


9.36 


1.33 


1.46 


1.42 


1.41 


1.37 


1.55 


1.75 


2.41 


2,26 


2.35 


56.19 


49.70 


41.91 


41.45 


42.92 


42. U 


40.28 


40.74 


42*76 


41.96 


.92 


1.06 


.99 


.99 


1.03 


.96 


1.02 


1.01 


.86 


.91 



Table 27, -Indexes of nominal and real trade-weighted dollar exchange rates 

1965 



1966 





May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


0k 


Jan 


Feb 


Her 


Apr 














1960=100 












Total U.S. trad 
























Nominal 


156 


155 


149 


146 


148 


140 


137 


136 


134 


129 


126 


126 


Real 


157 


156 


150 


146 


149 


141 
Apr 


136 
-II 1971 = 


137 
100 


135 


130 


127 


127 


Agricultural 


trad* 
























feminel 1/ 


1,861 


2,042 


2,217 


2,392 


2,5B3 


2,830 


3,063 


3,183 


3,544 


4,093 


4,495 


4,500 


Real 2/ 


105 


106 


103 


102 


103 


99 


99* 


91* 


90* 


89* 


87* 


87* 


Soybean* 


























Noalnal 1/ 


190 


197 


203 


20 1 


210 


210 


229 


114 


112 


107 


105 


105 


Real V 


102 


102 


99 


97 


96 


92 


91* 


84* 


82* 


79* 


77* 


77* 


Wheat 


























Nominal 1/ 


9,996 


11,012 


11,996 


13,006 


14,116 


15,607 


17,029 


18,366 


20,580 


23,953 


26,425 


26,457 


Reel 2/ 


no 


112 


III 


no 


ni 


109 


109* 


105* 


102* 


103* 


103* 


101* 


Com 


























Nominal U 


1,740 


J, 905 


2,067 


2,227 


2,403 


2,627 


2,865 


2,903 


3,227 


3,720 


4,061 


4,086 


Reel 2/ 


105 


105 


102 


100 


101 


97 


96* 


86* 


85* 


82* 


80* 


79* 


Cotton 


























Notiirtal \i 


2(3 


213 


213 


213 


215 


213 


215 


216 


216 


214 


228 


227 


Real 2/ 


102 


101 


100 


100 


100 


96 


97* 


97* 


97* 


95* 


94* 


94* 



1/ Nominal values art percentage changes In currency imlt* per dollar, weighted by proportion of agricultural export* 
trcm the United States* An Increase Indicate* that the dollar has appreciated. 2/ Real values are computed in the seew 
way a* tt*e nominal series, adjusted for CPI changes In the countries Involved. 

•Prel imtnary; assume* the same rate of CPI I ncrease/ deer ease as the previous six months. 



Table 28,-Trade balance 



1978 



Fiscal year** 



1979 



I960 



1961 



1962 



1993 



1964 



1965 



Oct-Her* 
1966 



Mar 



1966 



Exports 

Agricultural 
Nonagr [culture I 
Total 1/ 
leportt 
Agricultural 
Nonagr (culture I 
Tote I 2/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Honagr [cultural 
Total 



$ Million 

27,289 31,979 40,461 43,780 39,095 34,769 

104,270 135,839 169,846 185,423 176,310 159,373 

131,559 167,618 210,327 229,203 215,405 194,142 

13,886 J6,I86 I7,«76 17,218 15,481 16,271 

152,095 177,424 223,590 237,469 233,353 230,629 

165,981 193,610 240,866 254,687 246,834 246,900 

13,403 15,793 23,205 26,562 23,614 18,498 

-47,825 -*l,565 -53,744 -52,046 -57,043 -71,256 

-34,422 -25,792 -30,539 -25,484 -33,429 -52,758 



36,027 31,187 15,153 2,400 

170,014 179,253 87,689 15,949 

206,041 210,440 102,842 18,349 

18,916 19,740 10,500 1,867 

297,736 313,863 170,737 30,115 

3*6,652 333,603 181,237 31,962 

19,111 11,447 4,653 533 

-127,722 134,610 -83,048 -14,166 

-106,611 -123,163 -78,395 -13,633 



•Fl*cel yeers begin October I ard end September 30. Fiscal year 1965 began Oct. 1, 1984 ej>d ended Sept. 30, 1995. 
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Table 29. — U.S. agricultural exports and imports. 



Exports 

Animals, II v* (nQ.) 

feats ft preps., evcl . poultry (mt) 

0*1 ry products (■*) 

Poultry «eeti (mt) 

Fats, oil*, ft raMi (mt) 

Hides ft skin* incl. fursklns 

Cattle Mitw, ehote (no.) 

Mink P*lts (no.) 
trains & feed* (*t) 

Wheat (lit) 

Wheat floor (mt) 

Rice Cut) 

Feed grains, axe I . products (mt) 

Feeds £ fodders (mt) 

Other grain Products (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, end preps, (mt) 
Fruit JuIoh incl. froz. (hi) 
Vegetables ft preps, (mt) 
Tobecco, uwiormfeetured (mt) 
Cotton, e*cl. (Inters (mt) 
Seeds, (mt) 

Soger, cefte or beet (mt) 
Oilseeds ft products fmt) 

Olliwji (mt) 
Soy been* dirt) 

Protein maal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential 0M1 (mt) 
Other 



Tota 



Animals, ||ve (no.) 

feats ft preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Beef ft veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry and products 
Fets, oils, £ greases (mt) 
Hides ft aklns, Incl, furskins 
Wool, unmtnu lectured [mt) 
Grains ft feedi d*+) 
Fruits, nuts, ft preps., 

ex juice* (**) 

Bananas ft plantains (mt) 
Fruit Juice* (hi) 
Vegetables ft preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unm#flufectured (mt) 
Seeds ("*) 

Nurs«ry stock ft cut flowers 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 
Ollseads ft products (mt) 

OlTsoedt (mt) 

Protein rrmt>\ (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excl. fruit Ju 

Coffae, ttte, cocoa, spl 



Coffee, Incl. Products (mt) 



s (hi) 
(mt) 



Cocoa baans ft products 
Rubber ft allied guns (nit) 
Other 

Total 



(mt) 





F 1 sea 1 years 4 


Oct-Har* 


Har 




Fiscal years 4 


Oct-Har* 


Har 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1986 


1986 


1963 


1984 


1965 


1986 


1986 






Thousand units 








$ MM Uoci 






763 


754 


996 


272 


26 


264 


276 


255 


206 


II 


412 


422 


427 


216 


32 


926 


929 


906 


483 


79 


359 


4IB 


422 


244 


42 


349 


393 


413 


207 


39 


250 


225 


234 


126 


24 


281 


280 


257 


136 


25 


1,443 


1,595 


1,2*7 


702 


83 


593 


703 


60S 


273 


30 




— 


— 





— 


997 


1,318 


1,325 


723 


139 


21,989 


24,283 


25,456 


12,535 


2,161 


709 


1,010 


1,019 


540 


97 


2,446 


2,551 


2,222 


1,542 


467 


62 


67 


60 


39 


II 


102,016 


tOB, 194 


93,829 


42,913 


5,559 


15,050 


17,304 


13,270 


5,511 


761 


36,701 


41,699 


28,522 


11,915 


1,834 


5,910 


6,497 


4,263 


1,645 


255 


1,529 


1,071 


766 


544 


103 


256 


234 


164 


94 


20 


2,276 


2,293 


1,972 


796 


113 


874 


897 


677 


296 


42 


53,481 


55,285 


54,931 


25,109 


2,644 


6,496 


8,129 


6,775 


2,695 


293 


7,171 


7,021 


6,543 


4,022 


786 


l,J93 


1,216 


1,005 


6*0 


122 


B59 


825 


1,095 


526 


79 


321 


35l 


365 


I7J 


26 


2, (20 


1,931 


1,907 


1,022 


180 


1,660 


1,594 


1,687 


902 


149 


5,803 


5,596 


4,641 


1,819 


345 


222 


223 


200 


74 


13 


l,57B 


1,527 


1,420 


771 


131 


990 


999 


946 


526 


90 


245 


227 


257 


151 


23 


1,467 


1,433 


1,588 


863 


132 


1,136 


1,481 


1,277 


265 


Ai 


1,683 


2,395 


1,945 


410 


64 


275 


252 


300 


163 


25 


333 


326 


353 


248 


32 


141 


285 


355 


174 


33 


36 


74 


65 


31 


5 


34,322 


26,961 


23,806 


17,559 


3,149 


8,721 


8,602 


6,195 


3,9*4 


707 


26,039 


20,466 


17,686 


13,701 


2,447 


6,332 


6,254 


4,324 


2,904 


517 


24,522 


19,265 


16,620 


13,463 


2,415 


5,866 


5,734 


3,876 


2,797 


502 


6,608 


5,060 


4,609 


3,250 


593 


1,486 


1,217 


854 


643 


125 


1,596 


1,435 


1,311 


606 


109 


902 


1,131 


1,018 


367 


65 


10 


II 


12 


4 


* 


66 


96 


105 


56 


14 











— 


— 


345 


310 


319 


145 


28 



34,769 36,027 31,187 15, 153 2,400 



1,553 


1,907 


2,120 


1,110 


139 


555 


596 


569 


389 


49 


938 


905 


1,123 


551 


69 


2,092 


1,931 


2,214 


1,102 


160 


661 


550 


674 


326 


51 


1,367 


165 


1,295 


604 


94 


251 


328 


416 


203 


35 


636 


703 


847 


442 


77 


299 


362 


418 


223 


26 


709 


757 


763 


413 


60 


— 


— 


w 


— 


— 


91 


122 


93 


47 


7 


n 


18 


21 


10 


2 


7 


13 


18 


8 


2 


_^ 


— 


w 


.*- 


— 


191 


216 


240 


112 


23 


36 


59 


43 


27 


4 


124 


193 


145 


84 


14 


1,611 


1,605 


2,070 


1,039 


150 


446 


534 


604 


334 


51 


3,597 


4,036 


4,483 


2,295 


483 


1,386 


1,634 


1,891 


996 


205 


2,516 


2,727 


3,022 


1,529 


262 


565 


666 


752 


373 


65 


22,166 


27,247 


55,112 


15,463 


2,819 


479 


671 


995 


380 


64 


1,693 


2,093 


2,140 


1,069 


210 


1,138 


1,314 


1,347 


743 


135 


239 


190 


191 


96 


IB 


754 


563 


556 


288 


54 


8 


32 


31 


20 


4 


7 


17 


17 


II 


1 


85 


82 


92 


51 


14 


91 


97 


91 


64 


13 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


228 


292 


318 


184 


33 


2,564 


2,829 


2,338 


994 


186 


974 


1,144 


9f2 


345 


62 


1,021 


1,137 


1,271 


782 


163 


493 


799 


764 


362 


67 


185 


223 


253 


94 


27 


60 


95 


96 


34 


8 


87 


118 


159 


71 


10 


14 


2( 


17 


7 


1 


749 


797 


859 


617 


126 


399 


683 


670 


321 


5fl 


12,426 


14,120 


15,494 


7,232 


1,229 


1,346 


1,547 


1,622 


860 


140 


1,701 


1,776 


1,868 


1,007 


166 


3,984 


4,777 


4,963 


2,997 


576 


1,061 


1,128 


1,128 


636 


103 


2,832 


3,300 


3,244 


2,103 


419 


464 


451 


539 


269 


42 


829 


1,056 


1,285 


661 


106 


654 


809 


799 


430 


79 


582 


854 


660 


317 


61 


— 


— 


— 




— 


717 


844 


900 


445 


73 



— 16,373 18,916 19,740 10,500 1,867 



"Fiscal years begin October I and end Saotvnber 
available. 



30. Fiscal year 1985 began Oct, I, 1984 and encted S»pt. 30, 1965. — Not 



J-jne 1986 
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Table 30.— U.S. agricultural exports by regions. 



Region ft country 



FT teal years* 



1965 



1984 



1989 



Oct-flar* 
(986 



1985 



Chang* fro* year* earlier 
Oct-Mer 



1984 



1985 



1 986 



1986 



f Mil. 



Percent 



Western Europe 


10,148 


9,265 


7,184 


4,432 


685 


European Community 


7,628 


6,716 


5,356 


3,455 


544 


Bel g i tn-iiuM*fl6ou rg 


811 


836 


470 


246 


45 


Franca 


517 


510 


396 


278 


27 


Germany, Fed. Rap, 


1,454 


1,260 


900 


664 


94 


Italy 


799 


771 


677 


453 


74 


Nattier land* 


2,821 


2,227 


1,927 


1,273 


225 


Unload King** 


821 


790 


628 


367 


55 


Other Mm tern Europe 


2,519 


2i548 


1,849 


998 


141 


Portugal 


656 


702 


502 


204 


41 


Spain, incl. Canary Islands 


1,199 


1,252 


826 


554 


60 


Switzerland 


555 


5M 


237 


77 


18 


Eastern Europe 


827 


741 


532 


318 


70 


Germany Dot. Rep. 


125 


152 


81 


45 


10 


Poland 


252 


197 


126 


19 


5 


Yugos lav la 


249 

115 


180 


137 


85 


20 


Romania 


155 


88 


78 


21 


USSR 


965 


2,512 


2,509 


906 


118 


Asia 


15,588 


15,209 


11,934 


5,813 


988 


West Asia (Mideast) 


,482 


1,865 


1,452 


657 


92 


Turkey 


28 


222 


129 


73 


16 


Iraq 


525 


423 


371 


(84 


20 


Israel 


295 


55 ( 


300 


151 


20 


Saudi • Arabia 


446 


497 


561 


154 


22 


South Asia 


(,170 


867 


600 


282 


74 


Bangladesh 


153 


157 


205 


41 


14 


India 


762 


376 


129 


43 


6 


Pakistan 


215 


285 


229 


167 


52 


East ft Southeast Asia 


10,936 


12,477 


9,882 


4,874 


822 


China 


546 


692 


239 


66 


17 


Ta 1 wan 


1,257 


1,409 


(,342 


654 


108 


Japan 


5,888 


6,935 


5,663 


2,908 


445 


Korea, Rap. 


1,715 


(,816 


1,400 


694 


119 


Hong Kong 


544 


407 


596 


200 


52 


1 ndones f a 


410 


438 


204 


68 


1) 


Philippines 


380 


300 


285 


145 


58 


Africa 


2,272 


2,868 


2,529 


1,117 


159 


North Africa 


1,452 


1,542 


1,208 


782 


112 


Morocco 


225 


341 


156 


93 


19 


Algeria 


205 


162 


221 


156 


22 


Egypt 
Sub -Sahara 


911 


882 


766 


520 


65 


821 


1,327 


1,320 


535 


47 


Nigeria 


332 


545 


567 


67 


4 


Rep. S. Africa 


130 


525 


189 


29 


7 


Latin America ft Caribbean 


4,858 


5,279 


4,567 


1,743 


246 


Brazil 


400 


438 


557 


230 


16 


Caribbean Islands 


774 


827 


771 


362 


66 


Central America 


356 


396 


558 


(54 


27 


Colombia 


256 


220 


238 


78 


(5 


Max 1 co 


(,777 


1,966 


1,566 


553 


68 


Peru 


258 


227 


106 


55 


II 


Venezuela 


6J7 


778 


721 


202 


28 


Canada 


,870 


1,936 


1,727 


721 


117 


Oceania 


224 


216 


20* 


101 


17 


Total 


54,769 


38,027 


SI, (8? 


15,155 


2,400 



•Fiscal rears begin October I and end September 30. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments ttirough Canada. 
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Calendar year* 
















1976 


1977 


J 978 


1979 


1980 


1961 


(962 


1983 


J9M 


j98S p 


1966 F 














Bin 


on dol lar* 












\K 


Farm receipts 

Crops (incl. net 00C loans) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 


96.4 

49.0 

46.3 

f.1 


97.5 
46.6 
47.6 

1.2 


114. 1 
55.0 
59.2 

1.9 


155.7 

62.3 

69.2 

2.2 


U2.0 

71.8 

66.0 

2.3 


144.6 

72.9 

69.2 

2.5 


145.5 

72.7 

70.3 

2.6 


I3B.8 

66.8 

69.4 

2.5 


144.9 

69.1 

72.7 

3.0 


144 to 146 

75 to 75 

66 to 70 

2 to 4 


131 

60 

67 

2 


to 137 
to 6* 
to 71 
to 4 


*■ * 


Direct Government payments 
Cash payments 
Value of PfK ccmnodltfes 


0.7 
0.7 

0.0 


1.8 

i.a 

0.0 


5.0 
5.0 

0.0 


1.4 
1.4 
0.0 


1.3 
1.5 
0.0 


1.9 
1.9 
0.0 


3_5 
3.5 

0.0 


9.5 

4.1 
5.2 


B.4 

4.0 
4.5 


7 to 9 
7 to 9 




10 to 13 
9 to 12 
to 5 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


Total gross farm Income 
Gross cash income (1+2) 2/ 
Nonmoney Income 5/ 
Value of inventory change 


102.9 

97.2 

7.3 

-1-5 


ioe.8 

99.3 
8.4 

t.l 


128.4 

117. 1 

9.2 

2.1 


150.7 

135.1 

10.5 

5.0 


149.6 
143. 3 

12.2 
-5.9 


166.0 

146.5 

13.7 

5.B 


161.6 
(49.0 

14.0 
-1.4 


150.6 

146.1 

15-1 

.10.6 


174.0 

153.5 

12.9 

7_B 


163 to 166 

152 to 155 

Jl to 13 

-4 to -1 


152 to 156 

145 to 149 

10 to 12 

-6 to -2 


7. 
B. 


Cash ixpeous 4/ 
Total expenses 


67. B 

82_7 


72.0 

36.9 


82.6 

toi.o 


96.1 
119.0 


106.1 
129.4 


110.7 
1)6.1 


110.7 
156.9 


109. B 
135.6 


114. 1 
139.5 


109 to HI 
133 to *35 


tOl 
124 


to 105 
to 128 


9. 

10. 


Nat cash income (4-7) 

Nat farm income (3-8) 

Deflated (19621) 


29.4 

20.2 
52.0 


27.3 
19.9 
29.5 


34.6 

27.4 
36.0 


37.0 

31.7 
40.3 


37.2 

20.2 
25.5 


55. B 
29. B 
31 .7 


58.5 
24.6 
24.6 


36,3 

15.0 
14.4 


39.2 
54.5 
31.9 


43 to 46 
29 to 32 
26 to 29 


42 
26 
23 


to 46 
to 30 
to 26 


H. 


Qff-ferm Incoma 


26.7 


26.1 


29.7 


53.8 


35.1 


36.9 


37.9 


36.B 


40.0 


40 to 42 


40 


to 44 


12. 
15- 


Loan changes 5/: Real estate 

5/t Nonreel estate 


5.2 
6.0 


7.6 
6.8 


7.6 
8.3 


13.0 
10.9 


9.4 
5.9 


9.5 
6.2 


4.0 
3.5 


2.5 
1.0 


-0.6 
-0.7 


-5 to -4 
-4 to -5 


-5 
~3 


to -1 

to 1 


14. 
15. 


Rental Income plus monetary change 
Capital expend? hires 5/ 


4.0 
14.0 


4 J 
15.0 


4.7 
17.9 


5.7 
19.9 


5.B 

IB.O 


6.0 
16.8 


6.0 
13.7 


4.9 

13.0 


5.7 

12.5 


4 to 6 

II to 13 


3 

9 


to 6 
to 13 


16. 


Nat cash flow 09+12+13+14-15) 


30.6 


30.8 


57.2 


46.7 


40.4 


40.6 


37.9 


33.6 


5i.G 


29 to 32 


31 


to 35 



P=pral lejinary. F* forecast. 1/ Income from machine hire, custom work, sal as of forest products, and other misc. cash sources. 2/ Numbers 
in parentheses Indicate the combination ot items reqofred to calculate * given item. 3/ Value of home consumption of sel f -produced food and 
Imputed grots rental value of farm dwelling*. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, perquisites to hired tabor, end farm household expenses. 

5/ Excludes farm households. 



Table 32.— Cash receipts from farming. 



Fern marketing* and C0C loens 1/ 

Livestock and products 
Heat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry and eggs 
Other 

Crops 

Food grains 

Feed crops 

Cotton (lint and seed) 

Tobacco 

0U -bearing crops 

Vegetables and eelons 

Fruits and tree nuts 

Other 



Annual 



1965 



I960 I96J 



J 963 



1964 



1965 



Feb 



Oct 



Oec 



Jen 



f Mil. 



1966 



Feb 



139,757 


142,069 


142,938 


135,505 


143,031 


145,631 


10,279 


15,680 


16,662 


15,543 


13,692 


9,706 


67,990 


69,151 


70,268 


69,423 


72,781 


66i803 


5,766 


5,666 


6,022 


5,615 


5,357 


5,317 


41,234 


39,748 


40,917 


38,894 


40,821 


36,294 


3,440 


3,124 


3,223 


3,206 


2,866 


2,631 


16,564 


18,095 


18,232 


16,759 


17,929 


17,916 


1,447 


1,460 


1,425 


1,402 


1,513 


1,594 


9,161 


9,951 


9,556 


9,975 


12,123 


10,711 


794 


967 


1,101 


see 


-639 


7B7 


1,233 


1,357 


1,560 


1,795 


1,909 


1,882 


105 


115 


273 


117 


140 


104 


71,768 


72,937 


72,670 


66,061 


70,252 


76,827 


4,493 


10,203 


10,640 


9,928 


6,334 


4,389 


10,402 


1 1 ,620 


11,469 


9,733 


9,569 


10,070 


424 


1,321 


691 


610 
4,193 


746 


423 


18,306 


17,774 


17,232 


15,364 


15,744 


22,930 


1,232 


2,793 


4,127 


3,429 


1,226 


4,476 


4,551 


4,932 


3,713 


3,217 


4,130 


445 


783 


099 


626 


1,037 


364 


2,671 


3,250 


3,342 


2,83J 


2,841 


2,670 


54 


432 


166 


462 


176 


85 


15,491 


13,853 


13.813 


13,505 


13,747 


12,753. 


607 


2,499 


2,436 


1 ,635 


1,547 


618 


7,299 


8,773 


B,M3 


7,971 


9,501 


6,314 


529 


805 


435 


383 


619 


491 


6,557 


6,574 


6,806 


5,959 


6,650 


7,030 


626 


7fl3 


635 


607 


213 


601 


6,556 


6,544 


6,967 


7,007 


8,961 


8,950 


576 


787 


1,246 


991 


565 


561 


,266 


r,932 


3,492 


9,295 


8,430 


7,667 


L452 


101 


-3 


932 


29 


634 


141,043 


144,021 


146,430 


144,600 


151,461 


153,318 


11,731 


15,990 


16,659 


16,475 


13,721 


10,340 
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Table 33,-Cash receipts from farm marketings, by States 



Undfodi and Product* 



Crop* 1/ 



Total 1/ 



Stat* 



tor+h Atlantic 

Maine 

He* H«if)ihtr« 

Vermont 

H*iiachti*etts 

Rhode Uland 

Connecticut 

Nov Vgrt 

New Jert*y 

Pennsylvania 
Horth Central 

Ohio 

Indian* 

1 1 1 Jnois 

Michigan 

W I scons i n 

Minnesota 

low* 

Hiiiourl 

Worth Dakota 

Sou Hi Dakota 

Nabraika 

Keniai 
Southern 

Oelauar* 

Maryland 

Virginia 

■**¥ Virginia 

North Carolina 

Soutti Carolina 

Georgia 

florid* 

Kentuckv 

Tenrie* i*e 

^Altbam* 

Mulsslppl 

Arfceniai 

Louisiana 

Oklahcma 

T«x a* 
Waatem 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Co I orado 

New Hum tco 

Arifona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 
United States 



J984 



1969 



Jan 
1966 



Fab 
1966 



1964 



1989 

f mi. v 



Jan 
1966 



Fab 



1964 



1969 



Jan 



238 


190 


23 


21 


145 


101 


'9 


10 


363 


292 


32 


63 


57 


7 


6 


26 


24 


3 


3 


89 


81 


\o 


505 


279 


32 


30 


18 


16 


1 


1 


323 


295 


34 


109 


99 


II 


to 


178 


148 


15 


7 


287 


247 


26 


IZ 


10 


1 


\ 


39 


36 


2 


2 


50 


46 


3 


1BI 


149 


10 


16 


!20 


114 


34 


5 


300 


263 


44 


1,591 


1,367 


162 


151 


645 


5M 


48 


40 


2,236 


L896 


209 


112 


101 


12 


H 


313 


266 


19 


16 


425 


337 


31 


1,679 


1,606 


179 


163 


754 


675 


103 


73 


2,613 


2,283 


282 


1,348 


1,064 


109 


112 


1,444 


1,316 


305 


116 


2,792 


2,402 


414 


1,456 


1,163 


123 


122 


1,606 


1,193 


246 


176 


3,064 


2,357 


369 


1,804 


1,649 


172 


156 


3,654 


3,350 


965 


298 


5,458 


4,999 


1,137 


1,078 


922 


97 


95 


1,066 


1.022 


174 


81 


2,144 


1,944 


271 


3,409 


3,031 


317 


300 


794 


582 


94 


42 


4,203 


3,612 


412 


2,716 


2,392 


252 


234 


2,074 


1,739 


400 


152 


4,790 


4,131 


653 


4,136 


3,399 


376 


296 


3,223 


2,430 


944 


306 


7 P 359 


5,829 


1,321 


1,767 


1,530 


160 


165 


1,156 


733 


242 


98 


2,943 


2,263 


402 


551 


501 


69 


66 


1,362 


1,278 


248 


123 


1,914 


1,779 


317 


1,477 


1,328 


156 


161 


845 


781 


129 


60 


2,322 


2,109 


284 


3,811 


3,459 


296 


276 


1,809 


1,363 


626 


136 


5,620 


4,822 


924 


3,056 


2,776 


292 


285 


1,933 


1,661 


299 


116 


4,991 


4,457 


592 


331 


266 


32 


25 


112 


72 


6 


6 


444 


340 


38 


668 


582 


66 


60 


279 


213 


16 


14 


967 


794 


82 


930 


790 


76 


71 


535 


344 


35 


22 


1,465 


1,133 


111 


151 


130 


13 


12 


29 


31 


5 


4 


180 


161 


19 


1,538 


1,321 


151 


315 


1,841 


1,174 


79 


33 


3,429 


2,495 


230 


356 


280 


33 


29 


549 


400 


36 


17 


904 


680 


71 


1,583 


1,228 


134 


119 


1,401 


977 


62 


40 


2,985 


2,205 


2*7 


921 


781 


91 


88 


2,780 


2,319 


270 


296 


3,701 


3,100 


361 


1,239 


962 


91 


69 


569 


797 


142 


97 


1,606 


1,760 


233 


821 


750 


78 


79 


547 


571 


82 


33 


1,366 


1,321 


160 


1,203 


965 


104 


104 


544 


358 


68 


29 


1,747 


1,324 


172 


887 


764 


80 


74 


537 


530 


159 


55 


1,425 


1,294 


239 


1,601 


1,305 


130 


126 


889 


737 


172 


50 


2,490 


2,042 


301 


407 


362 


37 


33 


618 


438 


184 


81 


1,025 


801 


221 


1,477 


1,360 


128 


r 13 


629 


731 


93 


59 


2,106 


2,111 


221 


4,977 


4,158 


311 


395 


2,775 


2,752 


640 


343 


7,753 


6,909 


951 


566 


476 


82 


67 


530 


352 


48 


23 


1,096 


828 


130 


740 


658 


73 


67 


1,044 


737 


76 


42 


1,784 


1,395 


150 


361 


273 


36 


36 


65 


55 


9 


6 


426 


328 


46 


1,797 


1,427 


144 


196 


886 


886 


107 


71 


2,663 


2,314 


251 


510 


475 


68 


49 


244 


256 


24 


14 


754 


730 


92 


656 


524 


43 


47 


520 


485 


148 


51 


1,176 


1,009 


191 


364 


507 


33 


26 


III 


99 


13 


10 


475 


406 


45 


150 


h 31 


14 


15 


63 


56 


8 


6 


213 


IB6 


23 


857 


735 


75 


71 


1,569 


J, 179 


140 


123 


2,446 


1,914 


215 


506 


454 


45 


40 


964 


714 


65 


63 


1,472 


1,168 


109 


3,748 


3,174 


320 


304 


7,355 


6,118 


683 


857 


1 1 , 103 


9,29? 


1,003 


6 


5 


1 


1 


12 


10 


1 


1 


IB 


15 


2 


73 


65 


7 


7 


440 


371 


34 


31 


513 


436 


41 


60,617 


51,845 


5,357 


5,317 


51,645 


43,143 


8,354 


4,389 


112,262 


94,986 


t3,692 



1/ Sales of farm product! include receipts from conrnodltles Placed under 00C loam mlnui valua of redamptloni during th* period. 
2/ Estimates a* of the and of current rvntti* Rounded data rnay not add, 
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Table 34.— Rail rates;.,graip 


and fruit-vegetable 


shipments 








































Annual 








1985 










1986 






1963 


1984 


1985 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dae 


Jan 




F«fa 




Mar 


Rail freight rat* In** 1/ 
(Dae 1964 = 100) 
A| 1 products 
Ffltm products 
Grain 

Food Products 
Grain 

Ral 1 carloadingi (thou, car*) 2/ 
Barga ihFpffBots Cmf 1 . bu.) 3/ 4/ 
Fr*ih fruit t v*Q*tabla shlpnarits 
Piggy back Cthou. c*t.) V 5/ 
RaiT (ttwu. cwt.) 5/ 5/ 
Truck CttMMJ. cwt.) 3/ 5/ 




95.0 
94.0 
94.0 

94.8 


99.3 
96.7 
96.6 
99.* 


99.9 
98.9 

98.1 
100. \ 


100.0 
99.5 
99.3 

100.0 


99.9 

96.9 
96.0 

100. 1 


100.0 
98.9 
96.0 

100. 1 


99.6 

97.6 
96.3 

100. 1 


P 
P 
P 
P 


100.9 
99.6 

98.9 
101. 1 


P 
P 
P 

P 


101. 1 
99.6 
98.9 

T0I.1 


P 

P 
P 
P 


101. 1 p 
99.6 p 
96.9 p 

100.7 p 




26-1 
40.6 

545 

786 

7,923 


27.2 
37.2 

570 

640 

6,006 


22.5 

31.6 

600 

513 

6,097 


23.4 

n.a. 

589 

659 

7,373 


25.6 
39.9 

4S5 

362 

7,237 


29.5 
47.6 

452 
461 
7,706 7 


23.4 

26.3 

506 
590 
,658 


7 


25.0 

3t.l 

590 

579 

,665 


7 


22.7 

21.6 

534 

566 

,596 


6 


20.7 
n.a. 

604 

489 
,160 


Coat of operating truck* hauling produca 
Ownar operator (ctj./per mJ la) 
Flaat oparation (cts./P*r mi l«> 


6/ 

114.2 
112.7 


115.5 
115.3 


116. 1 
116.7 


114. 9 
IJ5.6 


117. 1 
116.3 


116.6 
119.4 


119.0 
119.9 




118.4 
118.9 




115.4 
116.5 




113.0 
113.4 


t/ Departm»flt of Labor j Bureau of Labo 
5/ Waafcly avaraga; from Agricultural 


r Statistics, ravtiad March 1905. 2/ Uaafcty avaraga; frcn 
Marketing Smrvtcm, JS0A. 4/ SarJas discontrnuad in March 


Association of Amarlcan Railroad*. 
1986. 5/ Preliminary data for 1985 and 



Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 35. — Indexes of farm production, input use and productivity 
(See the April 1986 issue.) 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 36. -Per capita food consumption indexes (1967 = 100) 
(See the Nov. 1965 issue.) 



f 



e 37, — Per capita consumption of major food commodities (retail weight) 
the Oct. 1985 issue,) 
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